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For the Companion. 
THE DOCTOR’S GIPLS. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 


“Hallo! here comes the rhinoceros tip-cart! Here comes 


the doctor's girls, riding double!” 


“The doetor’s girls,’ was what everybody called them, 
although the eldest of the two—Miss Pauline—had long ago 


lost all claim to that youthful appellation. 


wonld let anybody sit on her,” 
the other. ‘‘My mother once saw them 
riding with old Chloe under them both, 
her black face peeping over the ladies’ 
shoulders, and her long arms around 
them to keep them from jouncing out. 
Tom says that was a three-story ride!” 
And so the boys and girls ran on, tell- 


The doctor, who was the friend and counsellor of the re- 


gion, had died long ago leaving charges of twenty thous- 
and dollars on his books against, his patieuts; and only a 
few thousand and a home to his wife and two daughters, 


The widow had now grown feeble. 


income, was faded and scrawny 


of vanished youth, in dress and manners. 


Miss Orpha—a child when her father died—w 
plump, rosy girl of twenty-five, who read and thonght a 


good deal, but who had the credit of being of no 


count anyway, except as a kind nurse and watcher in the 


sick-room. 


her bidding in all things. 


Chloe, the life-long servant of the family, who remained 
with them for the sake of a home, sometimes told marvel- 


lous stories of this sweet, quiet girl. 

One of these was, ** Why, dat 
blessed minute she can git after dressin’, 
and what not! and onct I went 
kotched her on the floor wid dat 


in of a 
ar skeleting I 


skull like it was somethin’ pretty! I 
was afeared on her for a week! I 
don’t know what to make o' dat 
chile! Pears like de spirit of de ole 
doctor haunts dat room, and 
her into it.’’ 

Miss Pauline had always covered 
up and hidden Miss Orpha every- 
where, as well 


harms 


as in the “sulky.” 
With the exception of several win- 
ters spent with a cousin in Boston, 
the poor girl seemed chained to her 
peculiar sister and her home, 

The great square house, with the 
little office attached to it, stands at 
the end of the smart new town which 
was “the village,’’ and was, at the 
time we saw the girls, sadly run 
down. The blinds had faded to a 
sickly green; the shingles rattled 
and flapped in the wind, and the 
fences were fallenand rickety. The 
and barn showed marked 
signs of decay. Old Jack, Chloe’s 
husband, who had managed all ont- 
side of the house, was in his grave, 
the doctor’s own old 


as also was 
horse. 

The “family horse,’’ once smart 
and gay, was old and spavined. The 
smart, shining earryall of other days 
lay behind the stable a heap of 
spokes, thills, leather, hinges, and 
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hair-cloth, like the famous ‘“‘one-hoss 


shay.’ 


Once, people stared at the doctor's girls and en- 
vied them; at the time of which we write, they 
looked after them and laughed, and we can hard- 
ly blame them, for they certainly did make a 
very antique appearance as they passed through 
town. 

The “sulky,” which was pitehed very high, 
had a 
queror’’—as Miss Pauline still insisted on ealling 
tie foundered old nag—was simply a spasmodic 
Jump, which sent the quaint old vehicle bouncing 
up and down at every step, and gave “‘the girls’’ 
t 
of the other! 

Is it any wonder the boys of the house where I 
Was visiting called me to the window to look at 
the odd trio? 

“Why do the two ride in a sulky made for 
one?” T asked, as my eye followed the vehicle til] 
it disappeared from view. 

“Miss Panline is afraid to ride alone, lest some 
gentleman should run off with her,” replied one 
of the boys. 

_ “No, ng;” said the It is because she 
likes something soft to Sit on, and Miss Orpha 


Miss Pauline, who 
had had the credit of working miracles with their small 
and sharp-featured; 
though still graceful and genteel, and affecting the airs 


as now a 


She quoted Panline on all oceasions, 


ar chile spends every 
and ha’r dressin’ 
de two ladies, in dat ar office of de dead doctor's, a-readin’® 
suddent, 
was allus 
afeared on- pullin’ of its bones, and lookin’ inside of its 


Only the stumbling old nag and the doctor's | 


sniky remained in the stable; and Miss Panline 
must ride, 


a seat for only one; and the gait of ‘Con- | 


he ay < . ° | 
He appearance of India rubber ladies one on top 


said 


“But,” she added, “Pll see if LT ean’t do some- 
thing.”* 

“You? Whe you can't do any more than an 
old cat!’ was the polite retort of the angry wome 
an. ‘Unless,”* she added, “you can bring down 
your pride so as to go out: hair-dressing—you can 
do that: but then nobody has their hair dressed 
in this town!” 





great ac- 


and did 


and 4 
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ing laughable stories of Miss Pauline’s eccentric- 
ities and pride, little dreaming of the sad emer- 
gency which had set “the rhinoceros and tip- | 
cart” going, on that particular morning. | 

On jumped the woolly and spavined old “Con- | 
queror,’’ and up and down bounced the doubly | 





pha; “and neither you nor mother 
nor Chloe shall suffer.” 

“Well, you had better be quick 
about it, for there’s just two hun- 
dred dollars between us and star- 
vation!’ and again Miss Pauline 
laid on the whip and sawed the 
mouth of her decrepit old friend in the shafts. 

“It's all trne, mother!’ she cried, as she en- 
tered the faded sitting-room, and threw herself 
violently into a chair. ‘The bank villains in- 
vested in Boston property, that has sunk in valne, 
and they have suspended—I hope they'll be sus- 


laden sulky, past houses and stores and churches, | pended by the neck themselves! Orpha, take off 
till they halted before the principal brick build- | my things and help me to bed.” 


| ing, which contained the post-office, the bank, and | 
| the lawyers’ offices. 
Others beside them were flocking round the 
| bank; men in anger, and women in tears, But 
| it was all of no nse,—the Savings Bank had sus- 
| pended, and the doctor’s girls, with scores of 
| others, were penniless! 

Poor Miss Pauline 


When Miss Pauline was settled in her own 


room, where she could ery, Orpha sat quietly | 


down by her mother, having first installed old 
Chiee in a rocking-chair beside her, and re- 
mained for a few minutes silent. 
“T have something to tell 
“which will comfort you. 


said, 
You and Chloe know, 


you,”’ she 


“could not and would not | mother, that I have never wasted time except 


stand it!’ She bounced back home, her wide- | when you thought I was doing so in the old 


| spread skirts and her flapping veil giving only a | musty office. 


I was not doing so even there. 


peep at her sister's foot and hat—crying and sob- | For five years I have been studying medicine and 


bing and talking very londly about ‘‘villains and 


janatomy. Iattended lectures the winters I was 


knaves and swindlers who ought to be sent to|in Boston and studied very hard, and after an- 


State Prison or hung!’ 

“Why don’t vow say something,’’ she shouted 
fiercely, turning upon the half-stifled little girl be- 
neath her, and sawing the mouth of old Conquer- 
or, as if he had suspended. 

‘‘Becanse I don’t know what to say,’’ was the 

| quiet reply of poor Orpha. 





| other term I can get a diploma, There are many 
cases of disease in which I know I can be skilful 
and make my life valuable in saving others. I 
have not dared to speak of this lest Pauline 
should forhid my going to Cousin Helen’s this 
winter. Helen knows our circumstances, and 
| advised me to do this, and gave me new books; 


“T won't do that. Tl do some- | made one hundred and thirty dollars seem to him 
thing nobler and better,”’ said Or- | so enormous a prize. 


dirt and rubbish in the gutter! 
| 





| But when George was going back to the shop 


and while you have all been laughing 
have been preparing for life. 


at me, I 


“Now, if you wil! all keep easy, I will promise 
to take good eare of you.” 

‘Why don’t vou go and tell Pauline this, and 
comfort her?’ asked the old lady. 

‘Because she won't be comforted to-day. We 
must let her sleep over this misfortune, and to- 
morrow we will talk with her,’ said Orpha. 

“So den dats what ver been doin’ of in de oftice, 
mauin’ dat dead man’s skeleting about, to see 
how we’s made, ha?) Well, well, Lallus said ver 

wonderful chile! When yer set up doe- 
torin’ I'll fotch down de sign dat poo’ Jack tuk 
off de office day arter de funeral, and nail it right 
up agin; and if ever I gits so sick dat I has to = 
be ampertated, ve shall do de job, to show folks 
dat T has compertence in yer skill!’ cried Chloe, 
with the air of a patron. 

Miss Orpha did attend the medical lectures, 
and got her diploma; and now if you should ride 
by the old place you would see a smart little 
sign on the office, “OrrpHA FAULKNER, M. D.”’ 

Carpenters are mending the fences, and re- 
pairing the barn and stable, to make ready for 
the painters; and soon the dilapidated old place 
very different appearance. The 
bank has already paid half their money back, 
and may vet pay it all. 


was a 


[eog 2 
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will present a 


~Wa 


Three years have not made a fortune for the 
brave little woman: but they have given her a 
place in the hearts of the people, and her prae 
tice is regularly growing. She seemed 
and to be driven about by a 
strong hand, has risen up, and come to the front, 
proving that it is not always the oldest or the 
most confident who are ready for the great emer- 
gencies of life. 


—_ +o — 


who 
“made to sit on,”’ 


For the Companion. 
GEORGE READE’S TEMPTATION. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

It was almost the first large sum of money 
George Reade had ever seen. 

It was nota very large sum, cither, Only one 
hundred and thirty dollars. But to a poor fellow 
like George, it was immense: it was riches; it 
was a fortune. 

He could not remember the time when his par- 
ents were not distressed for want of money. If 
ever they had two or three dollars to spare to buy 
shoes for the children, it was an event in the fam- 
ily history. But luxuries—such things as were 
not needed to feed and clothe the swarm of little 
ones—were unknown, Santa Claus seldom came 
down their poor sooty little chimney. 

It was his familiarity all his life (le was now 
sixteen years old) with such abject poverty that 


He found it in the street—actually lying with 
Twenty people 
might have passed along the sidewalk and not 
seen it. It was not for them. 

| from his dinner, something drew his eye to the 
precious little package lying there against the 
curbstone, It was as if Providence had dropped 
it for him, and led him to the spot. He did not 
joften go down that street. What but his good 
genius had guided him that day? 

3ut then he reflected, ‘Somebody must have 
lost it. Suppose IT should know who it was; 
would I be obliged to give it up?” 

He did not go directly to the shop, but scarcely 
stopped running until he had reached the wharves. 
There, behind an old warehouse, he ventured for 
the first lime to take a good look at the money 
under the lapel of his coat. He rolled up the 
ends of the bills, as they stuck out of the wrap- 
per, and saw glorious numbers—twenties, tens, 
fives, and smaller figures. 
the simple memorandum,— 

**3130"" 

“That’s what it amounts to,” he said to him- 
self; and without stopping to make a careful 
count, he slipped the package into his pocket 
again. 

He could not help looking guiltily about once 
more, to see if he was seen, as he left the wharf, 
and turned his steps towards the shop. 

George was at work in a brush-factory. The 
proprietor boarded and clothed him while he was 
learning his trade, but as yet paid him no wages. 
| He was a kind and just, but rather close man: 


On the wrapper was 
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und he believed—what is too often true enough 





that spending-imoney is the ruin of city boys. 
And now George began to consider how he should 
conceal his good fortune from his employer, from 
his employer's family, and from his fellows in 
the shop. 

In the first place, it would not do to leave the 
money in his coat-pocket, and hang his coat up, 
as he usually did when he went to work. Ac- 
cordingly, he paused in the shop entry to fold 
the bills in a compact roll and slip them into his 
trousers pocket before going in, 

3ut what should he do with them the next day 
and the days to come? He could not carry them 
always in his pocket. He trembled at the thought 
of losing them! And it would never do to leave 
them in his trunk, or anywhere in his room, 
where they might be discovered in his absence. 

“I’m not going to be a fool, as many fellows 
are when they get hold of a good thing,” he re- 
peated to himself. “I know what Pll do; Pll 
make a belt, and carry the money in it around 
my body, night and day, where nobody can find 
a 

This seemed a very good idea, and it relieved 
»his mind on that point. 
troubled him. 

“If I keep the money, and don’t try to find the 
owner, won't it be as bad as stealing?’ 

This thonght constantly intruded itself upon 
his conscience, and he as constantly put it down. 
He couldn't bear the thought of giving up his 
prize. 

“T don’t want,to know who the owner is; I 
won’t to himself. 
“He'll put an advertisement in the papers, I sup- 
pose; but I sha’n’t see it.”’ 

That night he was a changed boy. In his pov- 
erty, his mind had been free and happy. But 
now, in spite of himself, a feeling of secrecy and 
guilt made him strangely uneasy. Something 
seemed to close in and darken about him like a 
cloud. 

Every hour the delight which his good for- 
tune had inspired grew less; every moment, the 


But now something else 


How could he ever get any money again? 


know,”” he resolutely said 


sense of care and of something wrong increased. 

After supper that evening, he could not remain 
quict. He for excitement. He 
wanted to go out and find some boys of his ac- 
quaintance, and have a good time with a little of 
that money. 


longed some 


But before he could quite make up his mind that 
it would be safe to do that, one of the boys he 
had thought of came for him to the house. 

It was Albert Wing, George’s most intimate 
friend. George was glad enough to see him. 

“Oh, if I could tell he thought, as he 
ran to the entry to meet Albert. “But no; Pm 
not going to be a fool.’’ 

Albert had never had a secret from him; and 
he had never before had a secret from Albert. 

“Hello, Al!’ 


him '”? 


suid George, going up to him. 


“But why—what’s the matter with you?’ Al- 
bert’s face was pale and troubled. 
“Pm in an awful scrape, George,’ he said; “I 


want you to come out. 
with me.” 

“Why, what is it, Al?’ George repeated, as 
he got his hat, and they went out together. 

“It’s a terrible thing!’’ said 
beginning to quiver and choke. 
in Howard & Townley's store.”’ 


I want you to go home 


Albert, his voice 
“You know I'm 


“Yes, and a splendid chance you have!” ex- 
claimed Georze “J half 
good."’ 


Wish mine was as 

“Oh, but you wouldn't be in my place now!”’ 
said Albert. ‘They trust me—or have trusted 
me—with everything. Lately they've sent me 
with money to the bank.”’ 

A dreadful misgiving smote George's heart. 
He held his breath, while Albert went on,— 

“To-day they sent me to make a deposit. I 
had the bank-book, some checks, and a package 
of bills. I put all together in my overcoat pocket. 
But after I got out, I found it was warm; so I 
took off my overcoat and carried it on my arm, 
When I got to the bank, I found the bank-book, 
with the checks in it, but the bills were gone; 
they had somehow slipped out of my pocket on 
the way.” 

“There wasn't much money, I hope?’ 


George, 


said 
in a husky voice. 

“But there was!’’ Albert exclaimed, in a tone 
of deep distress. “A hundred and thirty dol- 
lars.”” 

George's heart was making wild thumps in his 
breast. It seemed as though his companion 
might have heard it. Would he not have to give 
up the money? Very likely. But he could not 
make up his mind to it at once. 

“That is—an awful scrape!’ he said, after a 
painful pause. “But you'll get out of it. Of 
course, Howard & Townley believe you; have 
you told them you lost it?’ 

“Yes; [hunted the streets all the way back to 
the store, and then of course I told them,”’ said 
Albert. “But whether they believe me or not, 
they never can trust me again. 

And he could not keep back a sob. 

“Why, yes, they 
ingly. 

“How can they?’ said Albert. “I may have 
stolen the money, and pretended I lost it; what 
do they know to the contrary? 


will,’ said George, consol- 


And even if they 
do believe me, don't they know that I am too 
careless a fellow ever to be trusted again? How 
ean T tell my folks?”’ 
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“Well, L wouldn't tell them just yet,’ George 


replied. ‘Wait awhile; something may turn 
up.” 

“Oh, but I must tell them!’ exclaimed Albert. 

There was another painful silence. 
could not yet resolve to sacrifice his good fortune. 
At length he asked,— 

“What did Mr. Howard say?” 

“He said, ‘The money must be found!’ And 
I’ve been all the afternoon hunting for it. I 
haven’t dared to go home yet. Do go with me, 
George!’ Albert pleaded, clinging to his friend 
for advice and help. 


George 


George was silent again; thinking how strange | 


it was that while he was gloating over his good 
luck, and studying to keep the money safe, poor 
Albert had been searching the sidewalks and gut- 
ters, in torments of doubt and despair. 

He did not want to go home with his friend. 
3ut how could he refuse so reasonable a request? 
He reflected that at any other time he would 
gladly have gone with him; and might not his 
refusal to go now excite suspicion” 

Besides, he had a guilty curiosity to know how 
Albert would get through his troubles, and what 
course his parents would take, So, without 
actually consenting to go, he accompanied Albert 
to the door; and, after raising some weak objec- 
tions, went in. 

He had often’ been at the house 
had always been welcome. 

Although his family was much poorer than Al- 
bert’s, and he was only an apprentice ina brush- 
factory, while Albert was in the regular line of 
promotion in a wholesale fancy-goods store, Mrs. 
Wing judged by his good behavior and good hab- 
its that he was a safe companion for her son. 

“Oh,” thought George, as she welcomed him 
again this evening with a smile, ‘if she only 
knew!’ 

The smile faded, when on asking Albert why 
he did not come home to supper, she saw the 
trouble in his face. 

‘Tell her, George! I can’t!’’ he said, 
into tears. 

George was ina terrible situation. 


before, and 


and burst 


He stam- 
mered out something of Albert's story; and then 
had to go all over it again when Mr. Wing was 
called in. It was almost like a confession of his 
own guilt. But he was careful enough not to con- 
fess that. From the bottom of his heart he wished 
that he had proclaimed the finding of the money 
in the first place; that he had answered Albert's 
first avowal of his misfortune with a glad “I’ve 
got it!’ or that he had, at least, made known the 
truth to him before they entered the house. 

3ut how could he, without exposing his own 
dishonest intentions, acknowledge it now? 

Mrs. Wing noticed his pale and anxious looks, 
but attributed them to his goodness of heart, and 
the sympathy he felt for her son. 

“IT don’t know what can be done,”’ said Mr. 
Wing, gloomily. “Of shall have to 
raise the money, and make good the loss to the 
firm.” 

“There is one comfort,’’ replied Mrs. Wing; 
“though our son has been very careless, we know 
that he’s not dishonest. That is worth more to 
us than all the money in the world!” 

That was like fire to George’s soul. 


course, I 


He could 
scarcely keep from erying out and making a ges- 
ture of despair. 

He rose to go. 

“If there is anything I can do,”’ he said, in a 
hollow voice, which died in his miserable, guilty 
throat. 

“1 don’t know what you can do,’’ said Mrs. 
Wing. “But you are very kind to offer. And 
very kind it was in you to come home with our 
poor boy!’ 

“Yes, George!”’ said Albert. ‘And I thank 

I feel better now that the 
folks know it, though I can never forgive myself 
for my carelessness.” 


you ever so much. 


“It will all come out right, I guess—Iam sure!” 
George faltered, resolving in his heart that he 
would do up the money in a strong wrapper and 
send it to Albert at the store the next morning. 

“May be—I hope so!’” said Mr. Wing. 

“But if Ido lose my place—as I deserve,”’ said 
Albert, “I’ve been thinking it’s a much better 
chance than yours where you are, and I'd like to 
have you get it.”’ 

George stood as if 
changed to stone. 


he had been suddenly 
He did not selfishly consider 
that if he now kept back the money, the result 
might be a double gain to him. But the gener- 
osity of the wish overwhelmed him. And the 
thought of the truly honest boy being discharged 
to give place to him was too much. 

He staggered as he moved towards the door. 
Then he stopped, and turned back. 

‘Albert! Albert!’ he cried. ‘‘I found—I have 
got your money!”’ 

And he thrust the package into his friend’s 
hands. 

The joy and amazement of Albert and his par- 
ents were a relief to his own shame and distress. 
He couldn't help feeling glad for them. 

“But why~—why,”’ said Albert, as soon as he 
had recovered his powers of thought and speech, 
“why didn’t von tell me before?” 

“Because,”” said George, ‘“‘when I found the 
money I hoped I might keep it! I had never 
seen so much before, and never expected to 
again. Then, when I saw how bad it was for 
you, I felt I couldn't keep it, and I determined to 
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send it to you, without letting you know where it 
Jeame from, to-morrow. But how could LT leave 
you to suffer in the meanwhile? how could 1 


bear to suffer myself, thinking of the wrong I was 
doing?” 

Once more George was a changed boy when he 
found himself in the open air. A fearful weight 
had been taken from his mind. He wept for 
joy. Even poverty seemed sweet to him then! 

+e - 
For the Companion, 
BRILLIANTS. 
In thine own cheerful spirit live, 
Nor seek the calm that others give; 


For thou thyself erect rust stand, 
Not held upright by other’s hand. 





Greek. 


What we have given our friends alone, 
teach no misfortune may ; 

| The only real wealth we own 

Is that we've given away.— Latin. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The rock that’s whitened by the wave, 
Its battered head must quiet keep; 
Now smoothly on it seems to glide, 
Now buried ’neath the towering ti 

But when the sea grows calm and sweet 
It comes at last to kiss its feet.—Jtalian. 





With never-failing heart, 
Work day by day. 
And twenty times your work 







Upon the anvil lay.—F'rench. 

y sorrow vanished, 
4 hall cheer thy lot; 

| On its graves g cypress-shaded, 


Blooms the blue forget-me-not 
| Mrs. 





crerman. 
I.. M. MILLARD. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


THE “MISFORTUNATE” MAN. 


‘Indade, sir, I'm the most misfortunate man 
alive! My good wife, that used support me when 
I was ill or out o’ wark, was murdered in cold 
blood in her own room, and the villain as did it 
has never been caught! My daughter ran off wid 
astrange man. I’ve had three ribs and a leg 
broke in a fall down stairs, and my head so beat 
in by a man with a club that I had to ’bide three 
months away from my business in the City ’Os- 
pital. And when I cam’ out o’ that, another man 
had my fine shop and a big trade, and thritened 
to kick me into the street if I anterfered with 
him!” 

The sad face and plaintive voice of the man 
who thus detailed his sorrows went to the heart 
of the gentleman of whom he was seeking assist- 
ance. 

‘But how am I to know your story is true, my 
good man, even if I think you strong enough for 
my work?” 

““T have papers, sir; bits cut ont o’ the newspa- 
pers o’ the times. I always carry ‘em about with 
me by way o’ recommendation-like; see.” 

He handed two greasy slips to the gentleman, 
saying, “Ihave more if you'd like to see them. 
Kade ’em aloud, please, sir; I haven't heerd ‘em 
read in a lang time, now.” 

The first read thus: ‘‘The wife of Thomas 
Mulrany was found murdered in her room last 
evening. Her husband was absent from the city, 
and the police have not as yet been able to fix 
suspicion on any one. Mrs. Mulrany was a tem- 
perate and hardworking woman, and had never 
had any trouble with her neighbors.” 

The second slip stated that ‘Thomas Mulrany 
fell down the long flight of stairs at the Custom- 
House, fracturing one leg and several ribs, and 
was taken by the police to the City Hospital. 

As the public papers made no mention of his 
broken head, Mulrany strove to prove his story 
by exhibiting the scars on that member. 

The gentleman was convinced that he was 
“Thomas Mulrany,’’—he might as well have been 
Pat Malone for all practical purpose,—and en- 
gaged him to come on trial. 

Thomas drove, milked, and fed the pigs and 
hens, to the entire satisfaction of their owner, but 
he was morbid on the subject of his misfortunes, 
attacking every one who came into the stable or 
garden with tales of his poor murdered wife, 
his runaway daughter, his broken limbs and bat- 
tered head: always ending with the wail, “Oh 
dear heart, but I'm the misfortunate man!’’ 

One day, a gentleman who had driven out from 
the city, and was going through the grounds with 
Mulrany’s master, came upon him picking peas 
in the most peaceable frame of mind. 

He looked at him sharply, and after he passed 
on, asked his friend,— 

“Isn't that Tom Mulrany?”’ 

When answered in the affirmative, he asked, 
‘What on earth ever tempted him to do an hon- 
est day's work on the land?” 

“Why, do you know the poor fellow?” asked 
the gentleman. 

“T should say I did, if I saw him anywhere but 
at work,’’ was the reply. 

*‘He tells me he has had a life of misfortunes, 
over which he often sheds tears.’”’ 

“Yes, but he probably did not tell you who 
brought on these misfortunes?’ 

“His wife was mysteriously murdered in his 
absence’ —~ 

“Yes, and he was tried for the deed before the 
coroner's jury afterward, and only escaped hang- 
ing because two cronies swore he was at Fall 
River that night.”’ 

“And his daughter ran off with a strange man, 
and"’—~ 

“The strange man was her own husband, a de- 
cent young plumber, who didn’t choose to let him 
| know where they were to live.” 

“But,”’ said Tom’s master, “the certainly has 
fallen down and broken bones; you see how lame 
he is.” 
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“Yes, he 
when he was so tipsy that he did not know he 
was onthem. They say he walked off the land. 
ing, not seeing the stairs at all.”’ 


fell down the Custom-House stairs 


“Well, did nota man way!lay him and beat 
him with a club? He showed me the sears,”’ 
the gentleman. 

“Yes, a policeman beat him with his billy be- 
fore he could arrest him. He resisted two off. 
cers, and proved almost too much forthem. But 
you need not be afraid of him. He's so thor- 
oughly used up now that he’l! keep the peace as 
a matter of necessity,”’ said the visitor, laughing, 

‘Did he never have a shop which a man took 
possession of while he was in the hospital?” 
asked Tom’s employer. 

“Yes, he had a junk-cellar, and in it a barre] 


Said 





| of whiskey and a tin cup, and he used to pay the 
| boys and girls who brought in stuff to sell with 


| drink. 


The last I heard of him, he was in the 
House of Correction for this very crime.”” 
“Why, 'm amazed! for he fairly boasts of his 


|} misfortunes, and invariably speaks of himself as 


” 


the ‘most misfortunate of men.’ 

“He may well do that, but he should lay his 
misfortunes on the right shoulders. He will not 
steal; your money and your watch are safe; but 


| should he take offence at you or one of your ser- 





vants, I pity you, that is all! He is a desperate 
fellow when infuriated, and would not hesitate 
to. knock you down or fire your buildings. I Jook 
for the day when the fellows who swore an alibi 
on the night of his wife’s murder will turn 
against him and tell the whole story. Get rid of 
him as soon and as peaceably as possible.’ 

Tom did not wait for a dismissal. 

He knew the full story of his ‘‘misfortunate’’ life 
was out. That evening there was nobody to milk 
the cow. 

People who are really victims of unfortunate 
circumstances rarely advertise their sorrows, or 
seek to excite public sympathy by them. The 
misfortunes of a truly good and virtuous life are 
commonly withdrawn from the public eye. Peo- 
ple who dwell upon their misfortunes for effect 
usually do it on the principle that ‘The nearer 
the truth, the more plausible the lie.’’ 








+o 
For the Companion. 
WORK. 

There often comes before my mind the picture 
of a room spacious and luxuriously furnished, 
while the flashings of a bright wood fire flicker- 
ing over shelves of books lighted up their som- 
breness as if some of the brilliant thoughts with- 
in had escaped, and were illuminating them. In 
this room in which I, a child of fourteen, sat un- 
noticed upon a footstool by the fire, with an open 
book in my hand, there were standing an old man 
and a young one. 

The old man, and he looked then to me much 
older than he was, had hair long since gray and 
fast whitening. I loved his face then, and have 
learned since to love it still better, for it was a 
very noble face. He was great in character and 
reputation. He had won fame and fortune. He 
stood foremost in a profession in which were 
skilful and daring competitors, 

For half an hour these two had been talking 
earnestly together, for the younger was entering 
upon the same path which the other had trodden 
so prosperously, and had come to him, showing 
the steps already taken, and hoping to learn the 
secret by which success is attained. 

This I can see in retrospect, for at the time! 
scarcely listened to what was said until the visitor 
had risen to go. Then, as they both stood, he 
asked a question so eagerly that I caught some- 
thing of his excitement, and looked up, and lis 
tened breathless to every word that followed. | 
can recall the conversation as if I were listening 
now. 

“And after I have worked at it, sir,’’ he said, 
“what shall I do in order to succeed?” 

‘‘Work,’’ replied the other. 

“Yes, I know; but after I have worked?” 

‘“Work,’’ reiterated the elder. 

“Yes, yes, sir, but after I have worked, and 
worked hard?” 

‘*‘Work,” said the old man again, with a meas 
uring look at his companion, ‘‘work.’’ 

“And what more is necessary?” returned the 
youth a little impatiently. 

“Ah! yes. One thing more,—work.”’ 

“Nothing else?”’ 

The successful man looked at him with a slow 
smile. 

“That is a great deal,” he said. 

“I know of nothing else necessary for you t 
do,” he added. “The rest will follow. Work is 
the engine that draws the car of success.” 

“But one may work, and not succeed?” queried 
the other with a clond on his brow. 

“Very true. The engine may go off without 
the car, if you have not the good sense to couple 
two things framed to go together. But the re 
verse never happens. You may be sure that the 
car will not stir without the engine. Good evel 
ing, my friend,” as the young man moved 
towards the door; “you havea fair day before 
you, if you know how to spent it.”’ 

The young man worked, and, is now rising t 
the eminence gained by his aged friend. “Tf a 
man would succeed i ting,” said Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “he oats work early and late; 
he will find it no easy task, bat ov the contrary, 
very hard labor,” “Re 
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THE 





One of Edmund Burke’s brothers accounted fot 
the orator’s success by saying: “When we were 
at play, he was always at work.” 

It is not genius, but genius that works, that 
wins success. 

FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


+o 
AT PEACE. 
To Him I yield my spirit; 
On Him I lay my load; 
Fear ends with death; beyond it 
1 nothing see but—God, 


Thus moving toward the darkness, 
[ calmly wait His call, 

Seeing, fearing nothing; 

Hoping, trusting all. 





SAMUEL GREG, 
+> — 
For the Companion. 


ENCOUNTER WITH CANNIBALS. 


The adventure which I am about to relate occurred 
to us while living on the Upper Madeira (Brazil), en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing india-rubber 
from the sap of the syringa-tree. 

We had obtained from the Government a grant of 
a large tract of forest land here,—the more readily 
that it was known to be infested by a cannibal tribe 
of Indians, called the Araras, from their horrible 
custom of roasting the bodies of their captives on 
altars. 

None of the Christianized Indians dared to settle 
in this region. 

Being well armed, and mustering a party of seven 
whites, besides our laborers, we believed ourselves 
strong enough to set the Araras at defiance. But 





from their stealthy modes of warfare, they gave us | 
constant trouble and loss. 

Scarcely a month or a week passed by without some | 
disagreeable surprise or skirmish. Like beasts of | 
prey, these strange animal-like beings were constant- 
ly prowling about, most frequently by night. 

Their villages were far back from the river, in the 
deepest recesses of the unexplored wilderness. 

Only upon a single occasion did we penetrate to | 
one of these haunts of savagery—in pursuit of a party | 
which had captured one of our tapayos while out in | 
the syringal. 

It was early in the morning—a half-hour before 
The poor tapper had but just taken his 
machadinho and bundle of tin cups to go out tapping. 
The others said he had not been out of sight three 
minutes when they heard his cries for help only a few | 
rods from the edge of the clearing. | 

They thought it was a jaguar which had sprung | 
upon him. 

Three or four of them seized their lances and ran 
to his assistance. 

The Araras were dragging him away, struggling 
and screaming foraid. The syringuiroo ran for some 
little distance after them through the thick woods ! 
before discovering what it was that was carrying him 
off. A flight of arrows from the long bows of the 
savages turned them back. 

“Os Araras! 


sunrise. 


Os Araras! Paolo is carried off by 
the Araras!”’ were the shouts which waked us. 

Springing from our hammocks, my two brothers, 
Gordon and Percival, with Mr. Brady, McGowan and 
myself, took our carbines and ran after our Moxos 
laborers, who had procured guns and were again 
setting off. Yet some minutes had passed, which the 
savages had made good use of. 

We all ran to the spot where Paolo had been last 
seen struggling with his captors, and then followed 
by the traces through the thick aningas, lianas and 
creepers, which here made it impossible to look 
ahead for ten yards, even. 

The tapayos readily kept to the trail. I should 
judge that we ran three or four miles, thinking every 
moment to overtake the savages. But they had hur- 
riel their captive off with amazing celerity. 

As an immediate rescue seemed not now probable, 
three of the Moxos were sent back after food and 
cartridges. 

Meanwhile, we continued to follow the trail, but 
more slowly, to give the couriers time to overtake us. 
Knowing that the Araras would celebrate Paolo’s 
capture with many rites and fearful orgies before 
roasting him, we still hoped to come up in time to 
save his life. 

As soon as the fapayos overtook us, a lunch was 
eaten, and the pursuit resumed. 

Travellers used to Northern woods can hardly 
form an idea of the toil and labor which a march 
through one of these subtropical forests implies. 

Often it is necessary to cut one’s way with a ma- 
chete; for the trees are overgrown with lianas and 
tangling vine, which form, in many places, a dense 
net-work. Many of these vines, too, are thorny, and 
rend both the clothing and the flesh. 

Belts of aninga had here and there to be crossed, 
however; and while traversing one of these, a sharp 
cry from one of the Moxos, named Alamao, caused 
us to turn quickly. 

The Indian was in the very act of jumping back- 
ward. At the same instant, I saw the head of a large 
Serpent rise out of the grass, its scales gleaming in 
green and gold. 

Before we could shoot it, or even the poor fellow 
could leap away, the reptile struck him in the leg, a 
few inches above the knee. 

In a moment, two of the tapayos had thrust their 
lances through the snake and pinned it to the earth. 

We gathered round. Alamao had gone a few steps 
and lain himself down in the grass. My brother 
Gordon ordered the wound to be sucked, 

But the Indians shook their heads. 
cutchi snake,” they said. 

They knelt about 


“It is a couna- 
“Labor is vain.” 

Aiamao. He was stoically bid- 
ding them farewell, and sending his adios to his par- 
ents and relations. 

His leg was a good deal swollen already. The 
wound gaped: blood and water trickled from it. A 
few moments after he began to shiver, as if smitten 
by sudden aga. The tremor was soon followed by 
aconvulsive fit, and this by another, and another, 
at intervals of a minute or two. His face was pallid, 
his eyes starting from their sockets and glassy. A 
little after, he turned over with a deep groan. 

The Moxos came away. He was dead in less than 


imagined to exist. Every tint and hue of the most 
brilliant rainbow seemed blending on its glowing 
scales. Its length was about eight feet. 

Turning from the dead tapayo, we pressed on, to 
save, if possible, the living from a worse fate. It was 
an incident characteristic of life in the great South- 
ern wilderness. 

Six or eight miles of the campo were gone over, the 
Moxos keeping steadily to the fresh trail of the sav- 
ages, Which in the thick, high grass, was even more 
easily followed than in the dense forest. Not many 
miles ahead, the course of a considerable river, bor- 
dered by trees and bushes, could now be distin- 
guished. 

“We will get to the parana and encamp,” Gordon 
remarked; for we had all become much fatigued; and 
the hope of rescuing Paolo that day, at least, was 
growing fainter. But we had not gone many steps 
before a smoke was seen rising from among the trees 
along the river. 

The Moxos exclaimed that here was the camp of 





the cannibals. A halt was ordered, to decide on | 
some method of attack or surprise. 

But the Araras had already perceived us. Before | 
we had concluded on anything, twenty or thirty of 
the savages were espied coming across the plain to 
attack us, shouting, and brandishing their long bows. 
And but for our restraining presence, I think our | 
tapayos would have taken to their heels. 

We had just passed a group of five or six palms | 
standing within a few yards of each other. To these } 
we fell back, by Gordon’s orders, and waited the on- | 
set of the Araras, who, seeing us retreat, redoubled 
their yells, and came on at full speed, 

We had Winchester seven-shot carbines. Seeing 
ns skulking behind the palms, the savages were filled | 
with courage, and advanced boldly till within bow 
shot. 


Arrows six feet long began to comein num- 


yards. 
“Now!” exclaimed Gordon. We opened fire on 


payos yelling like madmen. 


they had counted on. 


three lying in the grass as we passed where they had 
stood when the first shots were fired. These the 
Moxos instantly despatched. 

Fatigue was forgotten. Following hotly after the 
savages, we came to the belt of trees bordering the 
river. 

Here the Araras, joined by many others, made a 
stand, launching forth a cloud of arrows and spears, 
Twenty or thirty shots were fired before they ran. 
We heard them splashing through the river, and 
dashed in among the trees. 

In a grassy plat along the bank ina bend of the 


stream, stood ten or twelve mo/luccas, or grass huts. 





But our eyes were riveted on a smoking 
stones and turf which stood in the midst of the mo- 
luccas! 

It was one of their horrid altars! Here, on a sort 
of funeral pile already lighted, lay the dead body of 
aman! 

The Moxos cried ont that it was poor Paolo. No 
doubt it was, though his body was disfigured past 
identification. 

Seizing brands from the altar, the Moxos instantly 
fired the grass huts. 

The sun had already set: twilight was coming on; 
the flaming huts threw a red glare among the thick 
foliage. 

“Get back to the open campo!’ Gordon shouted. 
the savages about us, would have been madness. 

Falling back upon the campo, we retreated fora 
couple of miles or more, then halted beneath a palm 





fifteen mifutes after being bitten. 





—~welt.was the most beantiful serpent I ever saw, or | grown quite dark. 
iumnushiamennninmeniatan 





that stood out alone in the plain. By this time it had 





| molested, 


| fired by each of us. 
bers. They had got considerably within a hundred | front, we turned back to help our Mexos, and met 


But with the second and third rounds, the Araras | 
seattered and ran. It was a hotter reception than | pegan to slacken their pursuit. It was a sore and 


| scape art. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No fire was kindled, but a sentinel was starioned 
on each side. The rest of us lay down, tired out, 
about the palm. 

The savages had not followed at once, But shortly 
after it had grown dark, we heard them moving about 
us in the grass at a distance. 

Nearly an hour before daybreak, one of the Moxos 
named Tomaso was hit in the small of the back as he 
lay flat on his face. The arrow-point seemed to have 
injured the poor fellow’s spine, for he was seized 
with paralysis of the lower limbs, and could neither 
get up nor speak intelligibly. 

At daybreak the Araras sneaked away. 
judged it necessary to retreat. 


Gordon 
We had no food left; 


we were worn and tired, and it was at least twenty- 
five miles to the fazenda. 

As soon as it was fairly light, we set off. 

Tomaso had to be carried, and a stretcher was has- 
tily contrived. 

The man was in a strange condition. 
that the arrow was a poisoned one. 


It is possible 


SEARCHING FOR THE CAPTIVE. 


For the first five or six miles our retreat was un- 
A large band of Araras was then discov- 
ered to be in pursuit of us. Twice we turned on 
them, but were not able to get within carbine shot. 
So long as we were on the open campo, the wretches 
kept atadistance. But as soon as, leaving the campo, 
we re-entered the dense vine-grown forest, we were 


| again scourged with their arrows from all sides. 


It was a constant battle with the hurtling of arrows 
and frightful yells of the savages ringing in our ears 
all day long. Having to carry and delay for the 
wounded fapayo, the Araras had time to flank and 
head us off at will. The litter was broken up, and 


| the Moxos took turns carrying Tomaso on their backs. 


Ihave no doubt there were fifty Araras attacking 
us. Not less than thirty rounds of cartridges were 
After beating the savages off in 


| them coming on without the wounded man. 


“How, have you abandoned Tomaso?’”’ asked my 


the wretches. There was lively cracking,—our ta- | prother, sternly. 


“He is dead, senhor, captain,”’ was their reply. 


We were now nearing the fazenda, and the Araras 


worn party that emerged from the forest to shelter 


We followed, firing as we ran afterthem. I saw | of the sitio. 
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For the Companion. 


TURNER, AND HIS PICTURES. 


There have been two recent furores in London,— 
one the mania for old china, the other for the pict- 
ures of J. M. W. Turner, the great master of land- 
Turner was born in 1775 and died in 1851. 
At a recent sale by auction small water-color draw- 





| ings of Turner’s brought many of them five thousand 





dollars apiece, and some of them went as high as 
seven or eight thousand dollars. 

Oil paintings of his, at the same sale, brought from 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars apiece, and the 


! Turner pictures sold in that one afternoon netted 


To let night overtake us there in the timber, with | 





$383,250. 

All these pictures had been the property of one 
single collector, Mr. Munro, of Novar, the patron 
not only, but the intimate friend and executor of 
Turner. 

I know of no preperty that has risen so rapidly on 
the market asthe works of Turner, since the hand 
that painted them can paint no more. 

The most valuable collection of his works is the 
one bequeathed by himself to the London National 
| Gallery—some of the pictures in which he was im- 
| portuned in vain to sell, during his life. 

He loved money, but no amount which conld be 

| offered had power to tempt him from his steady pur- 
pose to bequeathe to his country the best specimens 
of his art. 

Yet Turner was called 2 miser. 

A collection of his water-colors which belongs to 
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Mr. Ruskin, the great art critic, has been for some 
time on exhibition in London, loaned for this pur- 
pose by the owner to the Fine Art Society; and the 
crowd has been so great on pleasant days, that it was 
difficult to see the pictures because of the people who 
surrounded them. 

In artistic circles all thoughts have turned toward 
this wonderful genius, and the problem of his life 
has confronted all who sought to become acquainted 
with his career. For it was a life most strange in its 
vicissitudes; and his was a character very hard to 
comprehend. ; 

He was the poet of landscape art, and he must 
have been a poet in soul; yet in many directions he 
was common and sordid to the last degree. 

He loved beauty with an intense passion, yet he 
lived almost in squalor. He was mean and grasping, 
yet he did deeds, now and then, of great generosity. 

He was born on what English people consider a day 
of good omen,—St. George's day,—the 23d of April, 

775. His father was an humble hair-dresser, who 
| lived in a theatrical quarter of London, and did 
much hair-dressing for actors and actresses. 

The starting-point of the boy's art life was when he 

was five years old. His father went to dress the hair 
| of a Mr. Tomkinson, and took the child with him. 
| While the hair-dressing operation was going on, the 





| boy sat staring at a certain rampant lion on a silver 
! salver emblazoned with the ‘Tomkinson coat-of-arms, 
| All the day afterwards he was brooding over a sheet 
of paper, and at tea-time he exhibited a not unintelli- 
gible lion, the reproduction of the one at Mr. Tomkin- 
son's. 

The hair-dresser had a blind respect for art. 
son, then, was a genius! 


His 
He said to his customers, 
thenceforth, “It is all settled; William is going to 
be a painter.” 


The boy had always his own way of looking at 
things. From the first he did not much care to copy. 
He used to go out into the fields and make sketches; 
and small water-color drawings of his used to hang 
round his father’s entrance-door, ticketed at prices 
varying from one shilling to three. 

When Turner was ten or eleven years old he was 
sent to school at Brentford, near the river's side, and 
began to see! nature—to see the landscape with that 
wonderful, poetic perception of his which, so far in 
the world’s history, has been equalled by no other 
landscape artist. 

At fourteen he was admitted as a student of the 
Royal Academy, and he also was sent to different 
masters in drawing. 


He began exhibiting in the 
Royal Academy when he was fifteen, and from that 
time, during the forty-nine years of his membership, 
there were only four exhibitions there in which he 
| was not represented. 
| 


When he was twenty-one he fell in love, for the 
first and only time, and was separated from his be- 
trothed by treachery. This event seems to have exer- 
cised a most baleful influence on his after life, and to 
this early disappointment those who knew him best 
were wont to attribute many of the faults and idiosyn- 
crasies of his strange character. It no doubt intensi- 
fied his devotion to art; but it soured his nature 
and warped it from its natural generosity; turned him 
harsh and cynical, and strengthened his tendeney to 
reserve and concealment. 

He, himself, well knew that he was stingy and grasp- 
ing. 
say to his old friends, “when dad never praised me 
for anything but saving a half-penny?” 


“How can you wonder,” he used sometimes to 


Turner’s first oil-painting was a view of some scur- 
rying fishing-boats in a gale of wind off the Needles, 
which Gen, Stewart bought for fifty dollars. 

He had a passionate attachment to places, as vital 
as that of different natures for people. He loved 
Kent because he had made his earliest sketches at 
Dover and Margate, and Devonshire because his race 
came from there, and also because he had there col- 
lected the materials for his grand picture “Crossing 
the Brook; but Yorkshire he loved most of all, be- 
cause there he had gathered the chief treasures for 
his “Liber Studiorum,” or Book of Sketches. 

Mr. Ruskin, who has done more than any one else 
to make Turner known to the world, says that varied 
as are the great painter’s works, he can trace in them 
more of the influence of the Yorkshire scenery than 
of any other. 

He must have been a somewhat dangerous person 
to fraternize with on his travels. There is a story 
that he once met a well-known water-color painter 
on the Moselle in France,and they became very 
friendly. Turner even went so far as to invite his 
new friend to a handsome and expensive dinner, 
after which they exchanged friendly good-nights. 
The next morning the water-color man arose late, 
and asked if Turner had gone out sketching, already. 
The answer was, ‘‘He left for good this morning, and 
said that you would settle both bills.” 

The biographer of Turner calls this merely a prac- 
tical joke, which he says Turner would have enjoyed 
equally, had he been the victim of it; but this I take 
leave to doubt. 

When Turner was about twenty-five his father gave 
up the barber’s shopand went to live with his already 
illustrious son. They were living for a time at 
Twickenham, and the old man had to go daily up to 
London, to open the gallery of his son’s pictures, in 
Queen Anne Street; but the cost of this daily journey 
to town weighed heavily on the old fellow’s heart, 
and almost poisoned his life. 

A friend met him one day in the gallery, bent 
double with this load of sorrow. A week afterwards 
the same friend met him again, gay and happy, and 
dancing on his old toes. On the reason of this sud- 
den change in his spirit being inquired into, the old 
man said, “Why, lookee here, T have found a way, 
at last, of coming up cheap from Twickenham to open 
T found out the inn where the 
market-gardeners baited their horses; J made friends 
with one on ’em; and now for a glass of gin a day he 
brings me up in his cart, on top of the vegetables.” 

If Turner was niggardly in money, he was not 
niggardly in appreciation of others. He honestly 
thought himself inferior as an artist to Wilson and 
Gainsborough, and he used to talk with enthusiasm 
about pictures by other artists, and send his friends 
to see them. 


my son's gallery. 


He had a special affection for his own two paint- 
ings “The Building of Carthage” and “The Fall of 
Carthage.” He used to say, for a long time, that 





eee me 
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“The Building of Carthage” should be his wind- 


ing-sheet; but he ended by refusing princely | 


offers for these two beloved pictures, and be- 
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vital chord, though he did not die until six years 
after. 
The pictures that he painted during those last 


queathing them both to the National Gallery. | six years were those of « man whose brain had 


Whenever he sold a picture he always wore a| 


lost its power, and yet here and there, amid their 


look of dejection, which he used to explain by | madness and confusion, would be wonderful 


saving that he had lost one of lis children. 
Turner’s letters were literary curiosities. 















were sings ims 


he 
But 


had 


he 


style, and 


ved 


in 
ditticult 
wrote cordially and sincerely 
Despite his 
two of his most marked and disagreeable char- | 
had a side. He| 
has been known actually to remove a picture of | 
his own to give place to the clever work of an 


never learned to spell words 


stinginess and his secretiveness, — 


acteristics,—he very venerous 


almost unknown artist, which the hanging, com- 
mittee of the Royal Academy had refused to place 
properly —and a more striking instance of 
self-sacrifice is recorded of him by Mr, ‘Thorn- 
bury 


still 


When his picture of ‘Cologne’? was exhibited 
in the year 1826, it was hung between two por- 
traits by The sky of 
Turner's picture being exceedingly bright, it had 
& most injurious effect on the color of the two 
portraits, and Lawrence felt mortified, and openly 
made his lamentation, Artists were at that time 
permitted to retouch their pictures on the walls 
of the Academy. 
ing of the opening of the exhibition a 
Turner's, who had seen the “Cologne” 


Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


At a private view on the morn- 
friend of 
in all its 
glory, led up to ita group of expectant critics. 
He started in The golden 
sky had changed to a sombre dun color 


back consternation, 

He ran up to Turner, who was in another part 
of the room, with the exclamation, “Why, what 
“Hy,” 
a low voice, “it’s only lamp- 
after the exhibition, 
but poor Lawrence was so unhappy.”’ He had 
actually passed a wash of lamp-black, in water- 


have you been doing to your picture?” 
replied Turner, in 


black. It will all wash off 


color, over the sky, and let it remain so during 
the exhibition to gratify Lawrence 

Turner indeed, affectionate to his 
intimate friends; but he was not likely to win the 
He in figure, lame, 
slovenly, not over-clean, awkward and suspicious; 
yet the people who really knew him loved him 
well, 


Wits, Most 


general favor Was stumpy 


He lived with two great purposes,—one to paint 
it—the other to 
leave a rich legacy to found almshouses for the 
relief of poor artists. 

For this last great end he lived, as Mr. Thorn- 
bury like the half-starved of a 
miser’s property, That the widows and orphans 
of poor artists might 


nature as he, and he only, saw 


SaVs, 


steward 


comfortable 
vears to come, he burrowed almost in 


be made in 


iden, him 


self, and haggled about cab-hire and picture 
frames, submitting to be vilitied as “miser,”’ 
“Jew,” and “dog 


All his friends concur in saying that he was 
absolutely free from jealousy, that he was seru- 
pulously faithful to his obligations, and that his 
heart could always be touched by the real griefs 
and misfortunes of others 

His conversation, like his letters, was disjointed 
and sketchy. He had fine and original ideas, but 
his only means of fitly presenting them was his 
brush. 
of a certain dry humor 

In 1845. when Turner w old 
there seemed suddenly to snap within him some 


is seventy 


rears 


They | 


He enjoyed « joke, and had a good deal 


touches of his old genius. 

Turner had a great dread of death, and not 
unnaturally, for he had no Christian faith to 
cheer him. 

The 
great artist. 


become the 
Fame was his,—a wonderful fame 
even in his lifetime; 
had never used them,—yet his had been the sad- 
dest of lives 

He had had no real home; none of the honse- 


poor hair-dresser’s son had 


riches were his, though he 





ed 


LAVE SHIP 


boll pence and sympathy 
that make even old age con- 
tented, His heart had been 


lonesome through all his long 
life. He had little 
happiness and no rest, and 
death confronted him—the 
end, as he feared, of all 
He died with the winter 
sun shining coldly upon his face. 
It was winter with him, as well as with the 
He had hidden himself away from all his 
friends, though one or two found him out just at 
of 
his life 
was, his death was even sadder, for he died as 
one without hope. 
LovuisE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


known 


morning 
year, 


the last, and saw no look of recognition or 


weleome on his hopeless face. Sad as 


+o 
ENGLISH PARTIES. 

The present English Parliament was chosen in 
March, 1874, and is therefore about to begin its 
snd last The legal duration 
of a Parliament—unless it is sooner dissolved—is 
As a matter of fact, 
three Parliaments have survived to that extreme 
limit of life, during the present century. 


seventh session. 


seven vears. but two oi 


A general election must take place in Great 
Britain and Ireland, therefore, in a year from the 
present time. It is highly probable that Parlia- 
ment will be dissolved before next autumn, it is 
very likely that an election may take place, there- 
fore, this winter. 

And when the election does take place, it is 
certain to be one of the most hotly contested that 


England has ever seen. Party rivalry and con- 


flict run very high at this moment. On both 
sides, the chiefs are preparing for the bitter 
struggle soon to come, On the one hand, the 
ministers are seizing occasion to make long 


speeches, in favor of their policy, to crowded 
meetings; on the other, the leaders of the oppo- 
active and vigorous in their attacks 
upon the present administration. 

The result of the election is very doubtful. It 
will be fought out to the bitter end between the 
Lord 
and the Liberals, who are led by Mr. Gladstone, 
the Marquis of Hartington and Sir William Har- 
court 


sition are 


Conservatives, who support Beaconstield, 


Of course the issue to be tried is the conduct 
of the Conservative ministry during the past six 
years; especially their conduct in relation to for- 
eign affairs. Its advocates will stoutly defend 
the Treaty of Berlin, the purchase of shares in 
the Suez the Afghan and Zulu , the 
occupation of Cyprus, the sending of the fleet 
into the Dardanelles, and the attitude of England 
hostile to Russia. 


Canal, Wars 


Its opponents will, on the other hand, impeach 
all these acts as blunders, causing extravagant 
expenditure of men and money, involving Eng- 
land in proftitless wars, and gaining nothing but 
trouble and heavy burdens in return 

Each party will have advantages special to it- 
self Ene- 
land has resumed a high place among the powers 
of Europe, that the Treaty of Berlin was a tri- 
wnph of her diplomacy over that of Russia, that 


The ministry will aim to show that 


her wars have been victorious, that new terri- 
tories have been added to her dominions in 
Africa, Asia, and the Mediterranean; that the 


glory and power of the British Empire have been 
sustained, and that India has been protected 
from assault 

The Liberals will urge that Turkey is crumbling, 
that Cyprus is worse than useless, that the an- 
nexation of Afghanistan is an intolerable burden 
that the conquest of Zululand brings new ex- 











pense and new troubles to the British colony in 
Africa, and that the Treaty of Berlin has, after 
all, proved more valuable to Russia than to Eng- 
land. 

Besides the two great parties, the Liberals and 
the Conservatives, there is a third, powerful es- 
pecially in Ireland. This is the party of the 
Home Rulers; those who demand for Ireland a 
local parliament, to deal with Irish local affairs. 
This party is more vigorous than ever, and is 
likely to increase in the number of its members 
of Parliament; these coming mainly, however, 
from Ireland. 

Should the election result in a nearly equal 
division of members between the two great parties, 
the Home Rulers would hold the balance of power 
in the House of Commons; and then could make 
and unmake ministers at their will, thus holding 
a dangerous power in their hands, and dictating 
their own terms. 

The Conservatives are more united, as a party, 
than the Liberals. ‘The latter are divided into a 
moderate and a radical wing, and do not always 
pull harmoniously together. This makes it likely 
that the Conservatives may win the battle by a 
smuul majority; though the Liberals are trying 
to “close rank,’’ and sink minor disagreements, 
in view of the great electoral battle. 


+o 
THE SOUTH WIND IN FALL. 
Ay. thou art welcome, heaven's delicious breath, 


When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
And stuns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief, 
\nd the vear smiles as it draws near leath, 
Wind of the sunny South! oh, still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like to a good old age released from care 
Journeying in long serenity away. 
In such a bright, late quiet would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, "und bowers and brooks, 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 
And music of Kind voices ever nigh; 
And when my last sand twinkled in the gh 
Pass silently from men, as thou dost pz 
\ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
FOR 1880. 
have already received our an- 
nouncement of contributors and contributions to 
The Companion for 1880. It embraces the names 
of the best American and English writers, and 
we think the statement can be truthfully made, 
that no announcement representing equal ability, 
character and scope, has ever been presented to 
the public by any publication for youth. 

While we are glad to present so desirable a 
programme for the coming year, we wish also to 
call attention to the 


Our readers 


Recent Enlargement 
of The which subseribers for 
1880, will have an advantage over those of previ- 
ous years, Its increase in size adds to its col- 
umns each week the amount of one page of read- 
ne-matter, 


Companion, by 


This, with its fine engravings, the 
enormous quantity of reading which its small 
type enables it to give in a year, its superior and 
costly writers, make The Companion not simply 
the peer of the best periodicals, but 
The Cheapest Publication 

of its kind the The main purpose 
of its editors, however, is not merely to furnish a 
superior publication for the 
price. Many years ago, the 
panion, when near the close 


in world. 
young for the lowest 
founder of The Com- 
of life, wrote as fol- 
lows to its editors: 

“Our sons are born to a higher destiny than 
their fathers, Let their minds be formed, their 
hearts prepared, and their characters rightly 
moulded for the scenes and duties of a brighter 
day.” 

The endeavor to fulfil the spirit of this coun- 
It has employed 
the best writers, that it might attract the young. 
It has sought to favorite, that it might 
teach right principles, and aid in forming right 
habits of character. 


sel has led the paper to success. 


be a 


While in no sense technically or obtrusively re- 
believed that God's standard of 
character is the highest standard, and the exam- 
ple of the Great Teacher of Nazareth the model 
for all human living. And for the future, as in 
the past, it means to teach this standard to its 
young readers, and to present this model for them 
to follow. For more than 


has 


ligious, it 





Fifty Years 
The Companion has been before the public. It 
Its sub- 
scription list now numbers over one hundred and 
forty thousand names. Many of these have been 
on its books for nearly half a century, and grand- 
children read the same paper that their 
grandparents eagerly read, and by which their 


has constantly grown in popular faver, 


how 


characters were influenced when they too were 
young 

For this continued favor, for the encouraging 
words of our subscribers, and their constant en- 
deavors to enlarge the circulation of The Compun- 
ion, its Editors and Publishers are sincerely grate- 
ful. 

+ 
INTEGRITY IN WORK. 

Audubon, the ornithologist, was in the habit of 
rising at midnight and going out to the swamps to 
study the habits ef certain night-hawks. He would 
crouch motionless for hours in the dark and fog, 
feeling himself well rewarded if, after weeks of 
waiting, he secured one additional fact about a single 
bird. 

During one summer he went day after day to the 





ter-fowl; standing up to the neck in the almost 
stagnant water, scarcely breathing while countless 
poisonous moccason-snakes swam past his face. 

“It was not pleasant,’ he said; “but what of that? 
I have the picture of the bird.” 

Dickens, before beginning a new novel, would 
spend weeks and months in the locality in which the 
story was laid, studying every minute detail of place 
and character. 

Tennyson is said to be as patient and close an ob- 
server of Nature as Dickens was of men, and his 
poems prove itin the Flemish fineness of their paint- 
ing. 

Now this accuracy in detail and faithfulness to 
reality is the virtue which tyros in literature inevita- 
bly neglect. The school-girl’s “composition” is usu- 
ally a story of Italian counts or English peasants 
whom she has never seen, and the boy at college de- 
claims about philosophy and experience of which he 
can know only from books. There are thousands of 
men and women living by their pen now, and there 
will be room for more in the next generation. 

If any of the readers of The Companion wish to 
adopt this profession, let them learn first to observe 
accurately, and to describe simply what they have 
observed. The more close and faithful their repro- 
duction of Nature, the greater will be their force and 
their success, 

+o 


THE CALICO STRUGGLE. 


If the world had not improved greatly in its way of 
receiving new inventions, men like Mr. Edison would 
be driven into exile or hanged. 

Fortunately, now one may originate as many nev- 
elties as he has the genius for, and the public will 
adopt them or reject them, but they will not mob the 
inventor. 
cause they 


New things are no longer unlawful be- 
are beautiful, nor wicked because they 
are wonderful. 

It will amuse our readers to know that so simple 
and common an article as ec/ico had to fight its way 
for more than forty yeurs before it could get into 
general use and favor. 

The name “calico” is supposed to come from Cali- 
cut, in Malabar, where, perhaps, far back in East 
Indian antiquity, the making of spotted cloth ly 
stamping colors on it was first practised; but the first 
calico printer in Europe (as far as known) was Jacques 
Deluze, or as the Yankees would call him, Jimmy 
Rush. As long ago as the sixteen hundred eighties, 
Jimmy had his business going 


“At Neuchatel, in France, 


where they prepare 
Cheeses that set us lon ad 


ving to be mites, 





and his little factory stood in the town of Bied, in 
that canton, which, by the way, is not part of France 
now, but part of Switzerland. Everybody looked 
askance at Jimmy’s bright-colored printed cottons, for 
they were a startling innovation. People wore linen, 
woollen and silk then, and the merchants who dealt 
in those kinds of goods did all they could to set their 
the article and its maker. 
They knew their trade would suffer terribly if the 
public began to buy his pretty cloths, made of so 
much cheaper material. They told lies about him; 
they influenced the Government to tax his business 
so heavily that he could make no profit; and when he 
or his partners tried to put up another printing-con- 
cern in Mulhouse, the authorities would not let him 
have a spot on any stream to build a water-mill. 

No shop-keeper in France or Switzerland would 
allow a yard of calico among his wares, or if any were 
inclined to trade in the new fabric, they dared not 
do it; and the prejudice ran so high that, if a woman 
was seen Walking out with a calico dress on, she was 
hooted, and even attacked and beaten, till she was 
driven off the street. 

But a still worse enemy that the new trade had to 
encounter was superstition. Such was the foolish 
ice of the age that many people really believed 
that calico-printing was a black art, and inspired by 
Satan himself. Pamphlets were circulated and read, 
filled with horrible statements about it; and stories 
were told of as absurd as the old 
bugaboo of Gutenburg and Faust’s “bloody ink.” 

A hard time poor Jimmy Rush had of it, certainly, 
and it isa wonder how he lived, and made his busi- 
ness live. 


customers against new 





ignor 


Deluze’s colors 


But he did, though he was an old man be- 
fore he saw anything like triumph. That came some- 
where towards the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when the notorious Madame de Pompadour saw some 
of his bright calico, and ordered a quantity to make 
lamnbrequins of in her palace at Versailles. 

From that time the calico trade flourished, for she 
set the fashions for France. It spread from Bied to 
Alsace, and from there all over Europe, and from 
Europe all over the civilized world, 

+o 
HIGHLAND MARY. 


There have been many Highland Marys, but the 
one of them all, whom everybody knows, was the 
pretty cantire lassie, the sailor's daughter of the Firth 
of Clyde, who was early betrothed to the Poet Burns. 

Mary Campbell isan instance of the enduring fame 
asingle short poem by a gifted man may give to 4 
person obscurely born, and otherwise likely to renvun 


unknown. She was only a servant-girl, and she died 


young, but the lines, “To Mary, in Heaven,” have 
made her name almost a household word. 
She became aequainted with Burns while living 


with an Ayrshire family, and it was on the bank- ef 
the Ayr that they plighted their vows to each other. 
and it was there she bade him good-by before going 
home to Campbelltown, across the Frith. 


Burns ever loved his native river, but he loved it 


more for her sake, whom after that day he neve! 
saw again. 
“There, simmer, first untauld your robes, 





And there the longest tarry, 
For there f took the last tareweel 
Oo’ my sweet Highland Mary.” 

To Mary, at Campbelltown, he wrote his song, 
“My Highland Lassie, 0,” and when discouraged at 
his ill success in farming, and by his family’s misfor- 
tunes, he decided to sail to Jamaica, he sent her an- 
other,— 

“Will ve go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia’s shore ?” 

In the following autumn Mary accompanied her 

brother to Greenock, where he was to be apprenticed 


bayous near New Orleans to observe a very shy wa-| to aship-builder. She fell sick with a fever there, 


. 
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and died near the middle of October, 1786, one hun- 
dred and three years ago. 

The famous poem, through all the century, has 
kept her memory green, and still preserves it so; and 
it was her association with his name that prompted 
the beautiful marble monument that still bears her 
short and simple record. 

The lines *“fo Mary in Heaven” were penned one 
lovely evening in harvest-time (the anniversary of 
her death), after Burns had become a celebrated 
man. The poet composed them while lying in the 
open air in his farm-yard, gazing up into the sky. 

“Thou lingering star of lessening ray,”—— 

But the poem is too familiar to need quotation. 


LEIGH HUNT AND THE CABMAN. 
Either from natural eccentricity or from bad train- 
ing, Leigh Hunt, the gentle poet and essayist, was 
unable to appreciate the value of money. 
He had not the slightest sympathy with Burns’ ad- 
vice to a young friend: 
“Aud gather gear by ev'ry wile 
hat’s justified by honor: 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendan 


But for the glorious privile ge 
Of being independent.” 





Poor Leigh Hunt seldom enjoyed this ‘glorious 
privilege His conversation and refined manners 
made him the pet of his friends, while through his 
extravagance and indifference to money he 
the victim of duns. He had hot-house peaches on 
his table, and the sheriff at his door. 


became 


One day Hunt drove up to the friend’s house in a | 


eab. ‘The gentleman noticed, as he opened the door, 
that the poet was beaming benevolently upon the 
cabman wnd that cabby was reflecting the sinile. 

“Fine fellow that!’ remarked Hunt to his friend, 
as the cabman drove suddenly away. 

“How so?” 
“fine’’ in cabman, horse, or cab. 

“Well,” replied the poet, “I found him driving 
this way, and he said as an ‘empty,’ he would take 
me here for half-fare (the whole fare was three 
shillings), so I told him to drive on. 

“Now, when [ asked him how much his fare might 
be, he said he would leave it to my honor. 
could be fairer than that, 
sorry that I had only two half-sovereigns in my 
pocket; would one of them do? 

“He said that would do, and thanked me. As he 
was getting on his cab, I stopped him to say | was 
pleased with him, and that [ should be returning 
about nine to-night, when, if he liked, he might come 
for me and receive the same fare back. 

“He said he would, but as you opened the door, he 
drove away so suddenly that I hardly know what to 
think.” 


asked the friend, who saw nothing 


Nothing 
you know, so I said [ was 


+o 
BEAUTIFUL, BUT FOOLISH. 

Madame Talleyrand was the wife of the wily French 
politician who had served king, republic, directory, 
consulate, empire, royalty, and constitutional mon- 
archy, but most of all himself. 
but uneducated, fascjnating, but so wanting in tact 
that Napoleon, who was never polite, called her a 
fool. And this is the way he came to apply the epi- 
thet. 

One morning Talleyrand informed Madame that he 
expected a celebrated guest to dine with him, M. 
Denon, the savant who had explored Egypt. 

“He is a very amiable man, though an author,” 
said the malicious wit. ‘Now authors love nothing 
so much as to be questioned about their works. I 
will send you his travels to read, so that you may 
talk to him about them.”’ 

An hour or two later 


She was beautiful, 


a volume came, and Madame 
read it from beginnihg to end, being charmed with 
its contents. At dinner, being seated next to De- 
non, she said, with a smile,— 

“T cannot express the pleasure I have derived from 
reading your adventures.” 

“Madame, you are too good,” 
gist, bowing. 

“Not at all, But how horribly dull 
it must have been for you all alone ona desert island. 
You must have cut a droll figure in your sugar-loaf 
cap and your umbrella. Ah, how droll!’ and Ma- 
dame burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Really, Madame, L don’t understand”— 

“Ah, yes,” interposed Madame, “I felt for all 
your troubles. How you must have suffered after 
your shipwreck!’ 

“But, Madame, I don’t know” 

“But, then, how happy you must have been when 
you found that dear Friday!” 

The savant wasaghast, and Talleyrand was amazed, 
until he found the 
“Robinson Crusoe.” 

_ — +r — 
LOVE FOR HOME. 

In this country, where migration is so common, and 

old honses are raré 


replied the Egyptolo- 


I assure you. 


book he had sent his wife was 


, it is hard to understand the pas- 
sionate love of home which prevails in many parts of 
Europe. In Islands of the Baltic, where farms and 
houses are often swept away by the ocean, the simple- 
minded peasants cannot be prevailed on to migrate 
from homes exposed to such constant perils. 
prefer death to separation from home. 

Peasants living on the cliffs of the Apennines, miles 
away from any road, are also noted for their intense 
attachment to home. They go away for weeks or 
months to earn enough to support their families, but 
resist all temptations to a permanent removal. 

A rude wooden cross, near the little village Monte- 
fegatesi, tells a touching story. A peasant, 
Paci, left home for the United States. Here he 
mulated a little fortune, and then recrossed the 
ocean to live again on his native cliff. During the 
Journey through Spain, he was smitten with disease. 
But nothing could delay him. With his daughter by 
his side, and his effects on an ass’s back, he struggled 
upward till strength failed, and he died only a few 
steps from the home of his youth. 


They 


Antonio 
accu- 


aad — 
A ROYAL LADY. 

Victoria, the Crown-Princess of Germany, and 
daughter of England’s Queen, is a lady. She suffers 
severely from neuralgia, and is staying for its relief 
at the mineral springs in Styria. She leads a very 








| 


quiet and simple life, spending most of her time 
walking and reading with her attendants, and she is 
a great favorite with the country people. 

“She is so good,” says one. “She not ouly talks 
pleasantly and graciously, as if we were her equals, 
but she spe: aks when she meets us in the park and 
asks about our affairs,’ adds another. 

And what pleases the honest population most of all 
is the trust reposed in them by the princess. ‘She 
has no cook with her, but is satisfied w ith our cook- 
ing. She has not even brought a bed of her own. 
She is attended by our bathing woman,” the people 
exultingly tell an inquirer. 





a ae 

THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 
We will send the Companion free to January, 
1880, to all new subscribers sent us during the 
months of November and December, of this year. 
It is probable some of our readers may not have 
received our announcement, which we 
tended should be sent to all of the subscribers to 
the Companion. Any subscriber wishing a 

can have one by notifying the publishers, 
PERRY Mason & Co, 

—_— +e 


THE QUEEN AMONG HER SOLDIERs. 
Much has been said in England in complaint of the 


have in- 






copy 


widowed Queen's continued absence from scenes of 


mere pageantry and festivity. This is considered a 
fault in royalty; 
ereign a fault” 


but her subjects can pardon their sov- 
shows 

Her 
visit to Netley Hospital, not far from Osborne, her 
summer island-home, is thus described in a 
letter to the New York Times: 


She went through all the wards, and said some 
kindly words to the men, The Princess Beatrice was 
with her. A friend who was of the visiting company 
tells me that there were tears more than once in the 
Queen’s eyes as she spoke to the more seriously 
maimed of the Lene 

While Her Majesty was inspecting the wards, an 
interesting phe ce, was assembling outside for one 
of those ceremonies which so effectually bind the sol 
dier to the throne. Those hospital patients who were 
well enough to be paraded turned out in their serge 
dresses, forming on three sides of a square, with the 
Army Service Corps and the Army Hospital Corps, 
and awaited the Queen, standing at attention. 

When the royal party came ‘out of the hospital, 
after the usual salute, the commandant, in a loud 
voice, called out the name of Private Hilch, of the 
Ist Battalion of the 24th Regiment, where a ge this 
hero of Rorke’s Drift—whose desperate and gallant 
fight in the attack on the little hospital there is an 
episode which will be remembered in the history of 
that splendid defence of Chelmsford’s unsupported 
post—advanced from the ranks of his fellows 

He looked the picture of a brave strong man; one 
arin, desperately wounded, rested in a sling, but the 
young fellow stepped out with an easy elastic tread. 
He was signalled to go to the Queen, Who was stand 
ing on the hospital steps. Her Majesty stooped 
towards him, and pinned upon the breast of his serge 
coat the Victoria Cross. As he stood there, evidently 
much moved,—the Queen also agitated,—you might 
have heard a pin drop among the 
stillness, however, being succeeded by a 
hearty cheer. 


of the feelings as long as she 
herself at home in scenes of suffering and pity. 


Lonéon 








loud and 
+o 
LEFT HIM IN DARKNESS». 

Reading in bed is not a healthy practice, and it by 
lamp-light, is likely to be dangerous. The Church 
recalls how Washington Irving was once 
abruptly “snuffed out:” 


Union 


All great men have their habits, and one in which 
Irving loved to indulge was the custom of reading in 
bed. 

He relates the following laughable incident him- 
self in which his midnight revels in literature re- 
ceived an unlooked-for check. 

He was passing the night at Wimbledon, a country 
resort of Lord Spencer. He had retired, 
reading, as had been his life-long custom, in bed, 
when the door suddenly opening, in stalked « man or 
ghost with a lantern in his hand, who quietly marched 
up to the lamp, and with some muttered ejaculation, 
which Irving was unable to catch, extinguished the 
light, and leaving him in primeval darkness, departed 
as he had come. 

The next morning Irving related the manner in 
which he had been so coolly extinguished the night 
before, to the great amusement of his hostess, who 
explained that since they had once lost a country- 
seat by fire, their fireman had had orders to walk the 
corridors at night, and when he detected a light from 
under any door to extinguish it. The explanation 
was no doubt satisfactory, but it does not appear that 
Irving was ever cured of his propensity in this direc- 
tion. 

+> = 
HANDING BACK THE REBUKE. 

One who ventures to be strict with others must be 
strict with himself. He will be watched. The New 
York Examiner tells how a very good minister was 
caught once by being careless in this particular: 

When Dr. J. 


S. Backus was pastor at 
Y., many 


years ago, the Rev. H. K. 
(known as the converted stage-driver Be nt a Sun- 
day with him. On Sunday morning Dr. Backus gently 
reproved his guest for shaving and blac cen his boots 

on Sunday morning, saying to him that was work he 
did on Saturday night. Brother Stimson felt the 
gentle admonition. 

The Aubnrn pastor held an evening service at an 
out-station, and both ministers went to it, riding after 
friend Stimson’s horse, which was a particularly fine 
animal. Dr. Backus, pleased with the horse, as they 
rode along said many nice things of the animal, and 
wanted to know how much Stimson paid for 


Auburn, 
Stimson 





and finally what he would take for him. Stimson, 
with that ready wit that never failed him, said, 
“Well, Brother Backus, I do sometimes shave and 


black my boots on Sunday morning, but I never trade 
horses on Sunday afternoon!” Brother Backus ac- 
knowledged he had been led astray by love of a fine 
horse. 
+e 
A REPULSED BISHOP. 

Dr. Phillpotts, the late 

from no contest from 


Bishop of Exeter, retired 
a want of courage. 
when he undertook to censure a clergyman, a strong 
headed, independent parson, he met with a decided 
repulse: 


But once 


The Bishop encountered him on some 
sion—a Visitation or Contirmation—anc 
some course should be taken with such 
invited him to a private conference. 
declined. 


public ceca 
i, feeling that 

an offender, 
But the parson 
Whatever the bishop had to say might be 
said, he was assured, before all the world. { 

“Mr. So-and-so,” then began the bishop, ‘many 
very strange things are said of you. I should be 
sorry to believe them, but reports are so general, and 
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Burnett's Cocoaine Kills dandruf 
and promotes the growth of the hair. 


» dllays irritation, 


OTTAWA, ILL., 
Messrs, Joskril BukNerr & Co.: 

For over two years | have suffered terribly 
ald head” in its worst torm, \. few weeks ago | 
a , eile of your Cocoaine., The first application 
gave me reliet, and now the disease is effectually cured. I 
cheerfully recommend BURNETr!’s COCUAINE to any one 

suffering with the above complaimt, 
Yours respectiully, Ne 4 


April 8, 1878. 


Gent sti mien, 
with 


tried 


. STEVENS, 
Deputy Sherif, 


send for pamphlet coutami 


properties of our preparations, 


JOSEPH BURN 


» description of Uhe uses suid 
_ETT & CO., Boston. 


A Fragrant Breath and Pearly Teeth 


Are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily 


SUZODONT. 


With 


that justly popular dentitrice, Comiposed of 


rare antisepuic herbs, it imparts whiteness to the 


teeth, a 


delicious argina to the breath, and preserves intact, from 


outh to old age, the teeth. Acidity of the stomach will 





troy the strongest teeth unless its effects are 


SOUZODONT, 


counter- 


acted with amd this pure 





lovth-wash pro 
tects the dental suri 


aucdheres to them. Ask your druggist for SOZODONT. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 195,000) packages of 
Vitalized P hosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and ‘de bility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain and wheat germ, For sale by druggists, or by 
miatil, S1, 


F. CROSBY, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 
$50 to $100 PER MONTH easily made selling 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright’s New Book, entitled 
THE COMPLE 3 

he Morals, Health, Beauty, ETE HOM! Mem 
Money, Savings and Spendings, are all clearly dealt 
with in fascinating style, full of anecdote and wit. 
For full description and extra terms, addr 


J.C. MeCURDY & co. Philadelphia, Pa, 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGs. 

New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Turkish 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. Any 
one can do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and 
permanent business toagents everywhere. Send for cireu- 
lar of x atterns and Prices, with stamp, 

. FROST & CO.,, 22 Tremont Row, 





bers, 





Boston, Mass. 


Zephyr Worsteds by Mail 


1 will send 1) (20 knots) Ber; r postpaid, 
iny color or shade, " “ four laps, 
We ets.5; nine knots assorted colors, 25 cts. 
Sample knot, GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


At Beautiful Specimen of Slate, with Impressions 
ot Flowers, Leaves, Ferns or Bark, showing vegetable 
rigin of Coal, sent for $1. Smaller sizes, 50 and 25 cents, 

GEOLOGIST, Mr. CARMEL, PENNSYLVANIA. 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING 


ar Ss to following thick 
lack Walnut, Stolsin. ps fe per foot... = Je 









for 13 cts. 5 Gwo tape 
laps, $l. 


scts. F. W. 









White Holly, 8 to 15 in, wide per foot... 9 12 1 
. - 4to7 in. wide per foot.... 6 x 10 
Kar omplete price-list. address PALME R, PARKER 
& CC Cor Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 





A CARD. 


When the price of the HOLLY and DEMAS SAWS was 


fired at $3 and $8 for each, iron cost only $19 per ton. It | 


now costs almost $40 per ton. The cost of labor in the man- 
ufacture of these Saws has also advanced fully twenty per 
cent. 

GUARANTEE. 

Notwithstanding all these advances, we huve decided to 
yive our readers the benefit of the old prices, and will fill all 
orders received for the HOLLY and DEMAS SAWS before 
December Wth at the old prices, viz., 33 for Holly, and $8 


and was $/for the Demas. 


We cannot too strongly urge all those who intend to pur- 
chase Saws for Christmas to send orders at once, as we 


shall fu ali orders in their turn. 


C-#~ See full description of the HOLLY and DEMAS | 
SAWS in our Premium List, on pages 370 and 371. 
= al 





PRESENTS! 


If yon wish to select a Christmas gift for a friend ata 
reasonable price, please examine our Premium List. Be- 
low we give a partial list of the articles we have for sale. 
If you have not one of our Lists, please send for one. It 
will be sent to you free. 

sooks for Children, Books for Girls, 

Books for Boys, Speakers, Dictionaries, 

Readers, Books of Etiquette, 
Dickens’s Complete Works, (14 vols. for $4.75) 
Chambers’s Encyelopmwdia, (for $1%) 
Charlotte Mary Yonge’s Popular Histories, 
Macaulay’s England, (for $2.75) 
Gibbon’s Rome, Webster's Dictionaries, 
Music and Poetry, 
Bibles and Testaments, 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, 
Photograph, Autograph, Scrap Albums, 
Diaries and Pocket-Books, 
Packages of Useful Articles, 
Cutlery, Knives, Razors and Scissors, 
Improved Bracket Saw Outfit, 
Tools of all Kinds, Tool Chests, Skates, 
Wallets, Dressing-Cases, Work-8oxes, 
Swiss Carved Goods, Japanese Goods, 
Optical Instruments, Artists’ Materials, 
Articles for Ladies’ Use, Fancy Work, 
Materials for Wax Work, 
Articles for School Use, 
Gaskell’s Compendit 
Articles for Family Use, 
Toys and Games, 
Musical Instruments, 
Stationery, etc., 
Postage Stamp Albums, 















| Solid and Gold-Plated Jewelry, Bosom, Shawl 


and Cuff-Pins, Rings, Bracelets, Lockets, 
Chains for Ladies and Gentlemen, 








so much has got into the newspapers, that I cannot 
pass them withont notice,” 

“My lord,”’ was the discomfiting reply, “I am 
to hear that you are unwilling to believe newspaper | 
reports. Many strange things are said also of your 
lordship, and I should be as sorry to believe them as 


glad 





you could be to believe what may be said of me.” 


Pencils, Fruit-Knives, Silver- 
Plated Vases, Mugs, Knives 
and Forks, Spoons, Nap- 


kin Rings, Castors, Tea 
Sets, etc., etc. 
PERRY MASON & Co©., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


aces by removing every impurity that | 


Is 


It 
Sor 


and 
celle 
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He 
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| Stitch Patterns for 25e. 





abets, &c. 
colors, 
| terns and 2 


Flowers, 
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THE NEW YORE 


tors, 


‘spondence, 


tree. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 37 


The Two Most Desivuble Children’s Annuals. 
NOW READY 
“BABYLAND FOR 1879.” 
Fullof bright new teatures. In cl me leovers 
cents. Inelegant cloth | binding, silvera old stamp, 

$1.00. 


Boston: 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK F. 


Entoely original, by best American .A « Autl 
The opening story es Mrs. AD. TWh 
More attractive than any previots voltun 
lu Chromo Board Covers, In elegant cloul n 
ing, $1.75. Ask your bookseller them, or sen «le 
With price to 


Boston: D. 





and STEREOPTICONS ot al a ie 
Views illnstrating every ry ject te P v BL 1 kK XHI- 
BITIONS, &« yr A « a inan 


with small capita 


logue 


Schools and Home we lilustrated Cata- 
free. McAllister, M’I’ Oyticte 249 Nassau St, N. Y. 
nest Ma han’s Ne Book, 
THE PARTY at tie BRIGHTS, 
ou. 


150 pare ‘Se 





GIVEN TO CUS- 
* |$3.00 IN PRIZES © romens. 
30 Mixed and Lists, 3c.; 500 Mixed, 30e. /’rvc ists Free. 
Address all orders to MODEL STAMP Co., 
Underhill Centre, Vermont, 


‘The Union Under Flannel. 
















$1.00, 


new Nove Ities, f 1 y . ra 
PETER W. WILLIAMS, 18 & 20 Third Ave., Chicago. Ill, 
ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 


Hion. CHARLES FRANCIS 
. 


SPI. IID ORGA! BS, 42; > Stops S47, 
7 do 853, 9 do 8 oe TT ido S67, 12 do S76, 13 
do 887. 7 Octave Sau ARE AND UPRIG HT 


PIANOS $125 do S131, 7 163 do S140 a 
%153, not used SIX M 


years, cD. strated Cate 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WAT ts, Agent, 
Mz acturer and Dealer, 826 I ADWAY, 


COR. i2th Street, New York. 


use, 








T PAYS t» sell our Rubber Ha Printing Stamps. 
1 c ivculars trec. G,. A. HARP ER & % BRO. C leveland, O, 


BEST FAMILY PAPER. 


OBSERVER 


the Best Family Religious and 
Secular Paper. 
has tive working editors, wud a large corps of contribu- 


It contains all the relig 
Jamiuiy 2 Vine 


ious and secular news suitable 

wous editorials, foreign corre- 
unday-school, literary, agricultural 
business cle partie nts, With a choice selection of Mis- 
imeous Reading erms 3.15, postpaid. Samples 
Address 








Park Row. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


} 





LOTHROP & CO., 


Publishers. 








it unter for Col 


Alsi =, Sunday 
Alnusement 





ea postp Sets. Stamps taken, 
MEI ANTILE re B. CO. St. Louis, Missouri. 


SCROLL SAWERS, 


pees FORGET! 





Re dUS, 
CINN TT. 


PATENTED OC 1, 27, 1 





yppularity. of this 


The ever-increasing po} 
garment fully war- 


=. 


most sensible hygienic 
{ B rauts us in making an earnest request to 
Vp ov all the ladies who have never worn the 
Union Under Flanne}s, that they will not 
i allow another season to pass withont pur 


and giving 
ve tried 
them to 
fashioned vests 


chasing a set of these suits, 
them a fair trial. Ladies whe 
them say nothing would induce 
return to wearing the old 





and drawers. ‘Their universal verdict is, 

Try them once, and you will never want 
to wear the others.’ Ask for them at the 
leading dry goods houses, and if not found 


there, send to us for price-list and circu 
lars, or refer for prices to our advertise- 
ment in this paper, Oct. 2d and 9th, 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
Devonshire Street, Boston, 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! 
Autograph Album for Ide. Ulustrated with 
‘rolls, Birds, Ferns, Mc 2 in colors 
ts. 49 Quotations ‘free with eac ie 
Ilustrated with ! 24 pictures. 87 E 
New designs tor W 
Birds, K ses, Dogs, Cats, Hx 
50 Skeins banbroidery Silk 





Mass. 










Animals, rders, 4 Ale 


for $1, assorted 


20 for de. Special Offer. 87 Embroidery Pate 
Albums for ~ Stumps taken 
J. bk. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


MICROSCOPIC CHARM. 


This magnifies 
The Ten Commar 


wid’ Prayer, Ne 
ew 





$9.00, 
Watches 


per gross, 


ADAMS. 


Chairman of Managers. 
hirteen pupils out of fourteen 
= 


passed the examin: 
Harvard College this year ar. 
ard, $350. A new cireular just Anply for ine 
mation to William Everett, Ph. D. 


| GREAT OFFER!! i? Suanes 


ORCA 
rR aes red 8 


we _/* for ane 

















nths. > 





! Warranted 
AGENTS WANT 1 






0 
P.O.Bex, 3530, 


JANTED, 10,000 PEOPLE TO B au Y THE 
Agents’ and Traders’ Receipt Book. Reveipts t 





king and preparing many different artic les ol nerad 
Sent by mail for 25 cents. Stamps taken 
AGENTS’ AND TRADERS’ PUB. Co., 
30x 2517. Boston P. O., Boston 





1, Mass. 





LADIES 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. INN 
LOBES BON) 
IFRS 
eee A, aS. 


ma q 
it 


CIRCULARS 
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= 
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I the Companion, 
BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 
In the budding woods on April days, 
Faint with fragrance from the lite begun, 





Where the early fluttering sunlight plays, 
Ake @ prisoned creature of the sun, 

With sweet trill or plaintive note, 

Quick pulsation of a throat, 

With the life and light of spring, 

There the birds of April sing, 


When the fragrant summer days are long, 
And the woods are green and full and fair, 
Richer, stronger, freer falls the song, 
Warm, melodious, on the vibrant air; 
Thongh more seldom comes the tune 


In the golden days of June, 
Yet, upborne on vestl wing 
Happy birds of summer sing. 


When the glowing anutomn days are past, 
ods stind brown against the 

rorth wine breathes @ chilling 

hward see the birds of anturin thy 

y a parting strain 

Yo the patter ot the rain, 

Spring and sum reanne t bring 

The memoricr the fall bird ne 

Dorra Reap 


ky, 
blast 


Goon 
‘o> 

DUTY MORE TIAN PROMOTION, 

In the Bethlehem 

the Lehigh hills in Pennsylvania 

of the 


picturesque town of among 
are to be found 
some lv buildings in this coun- 
try. 
They 


centuries 


most sineu 


are of stone, built 
, With g 


massive walls. 


apparently to last for 
reat buttresses supporting their 


They were erected by the Moravians who came 
as missionaries to the Indians in the beginning of 
the last century; and formed common households, 
a Sister and Brother House for the unmarried, 
and a Gemein Haus for husbands and wives. 

A few of the aged sisters lingered here until a 
year or two ago; some of them had entered these 
houses as children, and died in them, living for 
seventy years in the same quaint little room, and 
knowing little of the world beyond the quadran- 
gle of flower-beds outside 

There is no more inspiring record of heroism in 
the history of this than the lives of 
these early Moravians, who left their homes in 
Europe and settled in this wilderness, threatened 
daily with rapine to teach the 
to the Indians 


country 


snd murder, eospel 


‘Phe most remarkable, perhaps, was that of 
David Zeisherger, whose parents emigrated to 
Georgia and left him to be educated, a boy of 
nine, with the brethren at Hernnhut. The 
brethren’s rule was one of iron, David, finding 


his condition intolerable, came to this country, 

After many curious adventures he found his pa- 
rents and came with them to Bethlehem 

At length he 
turn to Europe, 
zendorf. 

It was esteemed 2 great promotion, but Zinzen- 
dorf found the boy in tears when the ship had set 
sail, 

“Why do you wish to stay, 

“T want to be 


was ordered by the Churel to re- 
as one of the snite of Count Zin- 


David?” 
converted to God, 


he said. 
and to serve 


Him among the Indians,”’ was the answer, strange 
enough from a boy. 
“It is the will of God,” said the Moravians. 


The Count ordered the ship to cast anchor, 
Zeisberger was sent back. 

For seventy years he preached the gospel to the 
red men with the fervor, the zeal, 
of a messenger sent by God. 

He died at eighty-seven. We know of no more 
striking picture in our history than that of the 
old mau dying, surrounded by the Indians whom 
he had converted, singing the hymns of triumph 


and 


and the success 


which he had written for them 
+e 
STREET SCENES IN DAMASCUS. 
Mrs. Brassey, an English lady who made a 


voyage around the world with her husband in his 
steam yacht, is again travels. She has 
been to Damascus, and her journal thus deseribes 
the scenes witnessed in its streets: 


on her 


Anazeh, of the 
ining for a cane 
clork, with its 
hanging from his 


Bedouin 
Palmyra, barg 


In one corner stood a 
tribes from near 
to make a spear, his ulir 
broad black and white stripes, 
stalwart shoulders, 


vont’ s-] 





ing sweetmeats from some of the many venders. 
There were no Franks except ourselves 


After a twelve o'clock breakfast we sallied 
forth to visit the gold and silver smiths’ bazaars. 
They are something like the erypt of an old 


chureh; with smoke-blackened, pointed arches, 
and divisions running from column to column, 
looking like old-fashioned square pews 

Every division contains three or four men, each 
with his little pan of fire and pair of bellows 

In these dingy dens most exquisite werkman- 
ship can be produced. What t found the most 
interesting were the ornaments worn by the 
Bedouin women, often heavily set with jewels 
and the anklets and bracelets hung with bells, ele 
lighted in by Jewesses 





Another of the tribe hard by seemed to be do- | 
ing his best to sell a horse, whilst others ag: 
rode by with an bstracted air, the graceful 
mares they bestrode often followed by whinny- 
ine foals 

Groups of Turkish, Jewish, or Christian women 
make their purchases with quite as much earnest- 
ness and gesticulation as housewives nearer 
home, whilst their lords and masters lounged 
near, probably keeping an eye on the domestic 
expenditure, but apparently only intent on buy- 
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There were also some cities ‘“‘tantours,’’ or 
horns, from which, on great occasions, drops the 
veil of a well-dressed Je wish woman. 

At Damascus, as well as at Beyrout and Cairo, 
sugar-canes are sold at the corner of every street, 
and the children seem to be perpetually sucking 
pieces of them. 

We tried some, and found the juice very good, 
and if you only buy a cane long enough you may 
do the same as we saw many passers-by doing, 
suck one end, and occasionally beat your donkey 
with the other. 

+e 
A WONDERFUL PARROT. 

A wonderful parrot was formerly owned by a 
physician of Montgomery, Ala., which was the 
pride of the county. The negroes used to say, 
‘“Bress de Lord! dat ’ar bird got white folks’ 
sense!’ A correspondent of the Globe-Democrat 
of St. Louis relates the following of this parrot: 


The doctor, like all physicians, was frequently 
called out at night by some one’s “halloo”’ at the 
front gate. 

Polly learned this, and one night when the doc- 
tor answered a shrill “‘halloo”? by coming to the 
door and asking what was wanted, Polly an- 
swered from a bunch of rose-bushes, 

“He! hi! hat tL fool the that time: hit 
he! hat’ 

Polly received a 
and was quite sullen for 
dark, rainy night the 
some one at the eate 
quently. 

Going to the door he asked who was there. 
From the top of a tall Lombardy poplar the par- 
rot screamed out in finedish glee,— 

“HIat ha! ha! You can’t cate h Polly this time! 
You can’t! you can’t! ! you can’t! ! 


doctor 
sound thrashing this trick 
when one 
up to hear 
“halloo,’’ fre- 


for 
na week or sO, 
doctor woke 

repeating his 


requisition to get the parrot down from her high 
perch, but she could not be deceived, coaxed or 
flattered into doing as he commanded or entreat- 
ed her. 

She resolutely kept her perch ali night in the 
rain, and waited until he started off next morning 
on his daily round before she ventured down. 

The doctor had a little boy aged about two 
years, for whom the parrot formed a strong at- 
tachment. Warren was the child’s name, and 
by-and-by he fell sick. 

The parrot moped around and appeared to be 
quite melancholy, At times, when the child was 
left alone for a few moments, Polly would hop up 
on the edge of the cradle, and, spreading out her 
wings, she would vibrate them like fans, and ask 
as she had heard the nurse ask,- 

“Poor baby! Baby want water? Baby sic k? 
Baby hungry? Poor baby! Polly’s so-o-0 sorry.’’ 

Finally the child died, and ‘the parrot siunk 
away for the two days preceding the funeral, and 
was neither seen nor heard. On returning from 
the cemetery, the family met her, waddling along 


in the middle of the road, repeating to herself in 

the tenderest and most mournful manner: 
“Where's little Warren? Poor baby! Baby 

sick? Baby want water? P-o-0-0-0-r baby! Pol- 


ly’ $ S0-0-0 sorry. 

She was pic ked Wp and taken back home, but 
never spoke anata word until the day of her 
death, when she cried out, “Hawks, hawks,”’ and 
the next minute was whisked away in the talons 


of a monstrous chicken hawk that had been 
watching for an opportunity to carry her off for 
several hours 
«@> 
“CALLED [T MACARONI,” 


Vicholus tells what he has learned 


the queer word used in ‘*Yan- 


A writer'in S¢. 
about ‘‘maearoni,”’ 
kee Doodle.”’ 


“Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a little pony; 

Ile stuck a feather in his hi ut 
And called it macaroni. 


He says 
In England, during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, most of the dandified things of that time— 


such as table-forks, ete.—came from Italy, 
were called ‘‘macaroni,’’ whic! h is Italian, derived 
from a Greek word meaning ‘‘very dainty.’ 

About the time of Oliver Cromwell, appeared a 
verse which some have thought was meant to 
make fun of him. ‘The verse runs: 

“Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Upon a Kentish pony; 

lie stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called it macaroni.” 

But history says Cromwell came from Hunting- 
don; and I think he was not the kind of a man to 
wear feathers and brag of them. He was stout; 
red-faced, and rather rough; not slim and mo 

In Sheridan’s play, ““The Schoo! for Scandal,’ 
are these lines: 

“Sure, never were seen two such beautiful ponies; 
Other horses are clowns, but these macaronis. 

lo give them this title I’m sure can’t be wrong, 
rheir legs are so slim, and their tails are so long.” 

Washington Irving tells us that 
the Revolution, 


in the war of 
some Maryland regiments, who 











wore very gay uniforms, were known as ‘The 
Macaronis and he adds that “they showed 
their game spirit."" So, it seems, they could fight 


well, besides dressivg 
Another author 


well, 
says: “A hundred years ago, 
the slang for a certain sort of fop was ‘macaroni.’ 
Ile was distinguished chietly by the strange way 
in which he dre ssed his head, and he wore feath- 
ers in his hat.’ 
This is all Ll have 
the word 
Dood 


able to tind out about 
used in the song ‘Yankee 


been 
“macaroni,” 
* and it 


seems to mean something or 
somebody very dainty or finical, and to hi we very 
little to do with the food called ‘*macaroni,’’ al- 

though that also comes from Italy. 

+o 
“A MILE A MINUTE.” 

A reporter of the V. ¥. Sun, riding the other 
| day ona locomotive of the N. V., Lake Erie and 
Western Railway, remarked to Fraser, the vet- 
eran engineer, that the train must be going ‘a 
mile a minute.”’ It was going a littleover a mile 
in fro minutes, His impressions of car speed 


were like these of very many who are not used | 
to calculating such things 


“A mile 





| doubts if a tive-foot wheeler can be pushed a mile 


and | 





All the doctor’s persuasive arts we re called into 





|; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


' 


a minute!” said Fraser. “ll doubt. if 
you ever rode a miles minute, Few locomotives | 
have driving-wheels over tive feet, and Lhave my 
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a minute. No man could stand on a platform car 
and face the wind going a mile a minute, and 
live. The breath would actually be blown out of 
his body. You couldn’t count the telegraph poles 
going a mile a minute, Talk to an old engineer 
of that rate being made by a passenger train, and 
he would laugh. 

“I made a mile a minute once, however. 
when I was but eighteen years of age. I was an 
engineer then, in charge of a fine six-foot-wheel 
locomotive. There were a lot of railroad moguls 
on board, and the object was to make the best 


It was 


time we could. They were to ring the gong 
when the speed was a mile a minute. I thought 


we were making it for some time 
rung. At length, 


before the bell 
on a down grade, with a full 
head of steam, when we were spinning along as 
if we wereall going to destruction, and the mo- 
tion of the piston going over the centre could no 
longer be distinguished, the bell rang. We had 
reached the rate of a mile a minute. 

“It was the fastest I ever rode, before or since. 
I tried hard to make a mile a minute on subse- 
quent miles, pe lacked it three or four seconds 
every time. I couldn’t squeeze another mile in- 
side of the sixty seconds. When you hear a man 
telling about riding in a passenger train that ran 
a mile a minute, don’t say anything, but mental- 





ly seratch off 1 good allowance.”’ 
+o 
fou the Companion, 


BABY’S FIRST WORD. 


We watched our aby day by day, 
With earnest expectation, 


fo hear his infant lips unclose 
In vague articulation. 
But weeks, nay, weary months, passed on: 


His last wee tooth had broken 
From rosy gums,—yet not a word, 
Not one, had baby spoken. 


“O Rol!” LT cried, “it cannot be 
A child so quie k and clever, 

Who hears (’tis plain he hears our ti uk), 
Should thus stay dumb forever 


Rol answered sharply, vexed and red, 

“What wretched nonsense, Jenn 

I never could have dreamed, my dear, 
You'd prate like such a ninny !” 





(Yes, that’s the term, I must confess, 
By which, with judgment narrow, 

He dared for onee,—just once, you know,— 
To call his ‘winsome marrow.’’) 


But what cared I? since, as I live, 
‘rue as my name is Jenny, 
From out the cradle, clear and loud, 
Came back the bad word “Ninny iy 
Thence uprose baby, all aglee, 
His peaceful slumbers routed, 
And thrice that naughty, naughty word 
e spoke, nay, almost shouted! 





Rol, glancing in my startled eyes, 
His mirth could scare ely Smothe - 
But oh! to think the rogue’s first word 
Should thus abuse his... mother! 
PauL IH. HAYNE. 


+? 

INDIAN CHIEF. 
life and 
chief, by 
The cir- 


DEPOSING AN 
Governor McCook once saved his 
caused the deposition of an Indian 
his cool self-possession and strength. 
cumstances are narrated as follows: 


During his administration, Colorow and a band 
of Utes came to a post town and camped on the 
outskirts. One day the chief sent word that he 
wanted a new tent. McCook despatched an 
agent to see in what condition Colorow’s tent 
was; and the report was that he did not need a 
new tent, and McCook accordingly refused. 

In the afternoon, while the Governor was in his 
office, Colorow came in half drunk, with a re- 
volver in his hand, and going over where McCook 
was writing, sat down. The Governor took in 
the situation at a glance, but did not look up. 

‘McCook liar!’’ said Colorow. 

The Governor went on writing. 

“McCook liar!’ repeated the chief. 

Still MeCook continued with his work. 

“McCook liar!’’ said Colorow reaching a climax. 

Nevertheless McCook would not look at him. 

3y this time Colorow had concluded that there 
was no fight in the Governor, and allowed the 
hand containing the revolver to drop to his side. 

The move was a fatal one. In an instant 
McCook seized his wrist, knocked the weapon 
away from him, and, catching the astonished In- 
dian by the neck, kicked him down-stairs and out 
into the street, where there were a number of 
Utes standing about. 

With great tact McCook pointed to the pros- 
trate and humiliated form of Colorow, and, turn- 


ing to the Utes, said,- 

“No man to lead braves. Colorow an old 
woman. Geta man for a chief.” 

Then, turning on his heel, he walked up stairs. 


The next day the mortified Utes deposed Colorow. 
+o 
A FAT MAN’S RUSE. 

People never make anything by bad faith or 
“smart” practice. The tables will be turned on 
them somehow—and probably by the victim him- 
self. A Tennessee paper tells this story: 


During the political campaign before Mr. Lin- 
coln’s election to the Presidency, Hon. Wm. L. 
Yancey was to address a mass-meeting at the 
Fair Grounds near Baltimore, and five reporters, 
representing tive Baltimore newspapers, started 
for the place, to take down his speech. Each one 
was anxious to get there first, but they made an 
agreement together not to take any advantage of 
each other to do so. Six miles from the Grounds 
they were all left in the lurch by missing a con- 
necting train, and pushed forward ina great hur- 
ry on foot. One of their number was a fat man, 
and he found it very difficult to keep up. 

At last they spied an old-fashioned wagon 
drawn by a lean horse, and ina very few minutes 
four were ensconced in the vehicle, filling it com- 
pletely. In vain did the man of fat remind them 
of their agreement; his expostulations were re- 
ceived with derision, and the driver ordered to 
start. The cheated reporter appealed to the 
countryman, offering to give five dollars for a 
seat on the dashboard. The offer was accepted, 


}and the man slipped down to help him un. 


“Stop!” whispered he; 
for twenty-five dol] 

“Done!” said the 
hi inde d over. 

“Now.”” said the new owner of the horse, 

“take him ont of the traces, and help me on his 
lene a 

It was done 
to view Next 


“Tl buy 
ars, cash down.’ 
man; and the 


your horse 


dollars were 


and horse 
day 


and rider were soon lost 
only one Baltimore 


| contained a full report of the speechifying at the 


. 


paper 





fair; and four belated journalists had a bad time 
of it with their respective editors. 


o>-———_—— 


A BRISTLE IN THE THROAT. 
One way to find favor with whimsical people is 
to fall in with their whims. Maladies have been 
cured, and perhaps life saved, sometimes, by hu- 
moring a sick fancy. 


A young surgeon in England was summoned 
to visit a very wealthy single lady, far advanced 
in years, who had for a year been suffering from 
an alleged bristle of her tooth- brush that had 
fastened itself in her throat. She stated that she 
had consulted the eminent surgeons of London, 
but they had uniformly assured her, after critical 
inspection, that she was only the victim of a ner- 
vous delusion, that her throat was perfectly 
healthy, and that the disturbance was only in her 
imagination. ‘‘And so they go, the stupid, ob- 
stinate, perverse, unfeeling creatures,” concluded 
the poor lady, ‘‘saying there is nothing the mat- 
ter with me, w hile Iam dying, dying, dying!’ 

The surgeon caught his cue, and was equal to 
the occasion, and after examining her throat with 
much deliberation, announced that if she would 
permit, he would run home, get his instruments, 
and extract the bristle instantly. 

Certainly; that was the very thing she was 
longing for. ‘The surgeon presently returned 
with a delicate forceps, in the teeth of which he 
held concealed a bristle from a tooth-brush. The 
lady threw her head back; the surgeon introduced 
his foreeps,--a prick, a scream, and it was all 
over. The surgeon, with a smiling face, was 
closely inspecting the extracted bristle. ‘The lady 
was in raptures; she immediately recovered her 
health and spirits, and went about everywhere 
sounding the praises of her saviour, as she called 
the surgeon. 


+o 


A SMALL EATER. 

Young gentlemen “‘paying addresses’’ are un- 
fortunate if they have a case of ‘small brother’’ 
to deal with at the same time. The Rockland 
(N. Y.) Courier relates one aggravated case: 

It was Sunday afternoon, and young Mr. Stay- 
laight had stopped until they were forced to ask 
him totake supper. ‘The best china and the ex- 
tra pieces of silver graced the table, while one of 
the nicest napkins was placed by young Mr. Stay- 
laight’s plate, for the family desired to create all 
the impression possible upon his susceptible mind. 
His young lady was conducting herself with great 
credit, and the young man was more than ever in 
love with her, when the mother said, passing the 
cake for the second time,— 

“Won't you have another piece, Mr. 
laight?”’ 

“No, thank you,”’ said the young man, in his 
politest tone, ‘not any more.’ 

“Oh, do have just one more, 
er, smiling sweetly; 
anything.”’ 

The younger brother, who sat opposite, and 
who had been instructed, much to his disgust, not 
to ask twice for that cake, saw his opportunity, 
and snorted out with great malevolence,— 

“Huh! I shouldn’t think he had! He’s eaten 
four hunks o’ tongue, three biscuits, two plates o’ 
sauce, two o’ them tarts, an’ both kinds o’ cake— 
an’, mother, Sis keeps kickin’ me under the table. 
Make her stop.”” 

They brought young Mr. 
dashing ice-water in his face. 
+e 

OLD-FASHIONED RECTORS. 

An English magazine tells these amusing inci- 
dents of country rectors, in the days, fifty years 
ago, when every man did what was right in his 
own eyes. 


” 


Stay- 


” 


urged the moth- 
‘vou haven't eaten hardly 


Staylaight fo, by 





We have heard of one old gentleman who, ar- 
riving late at church, explained to his congrega- 
tion that he had been delayed on the way by the 
sweet singing of a robin; and of another who, 
finding the light fail him, descended from the 
pulpit, and entering a pew beneath a window, 
thence finished his afternoon discourse. 

The clerk invariably read the lessons; and was 
often so greatly puzzled by proper names and 
hard words that it is easy to believe the story 
told of one such functionary who, having once 
stumbled over the names of Shadrach, Meshech, 
and Abednego, declined to venture upon them 
again, but referred to them, on each recurrence, 
as the ‘aforesaid gentlemen.’ 

Sometimes the reader would ask for the expla- 
nation of a difficult text; and a dialogue would 
pass between the clerk and his “maister.” 


Or 
FALSE ECONOMY. 

The famous Eddystone lighthouse is to be taken 

down, and the fact illustrates the old saying 

about saving at the spigot and losing at the bnng. 


When John Smeaton successfully completed 
the difficult work over a century ago, by dove- 
tailing together and into the solid rock the 
courses of stone, of which the structure was 
made, he discovered a small cavern in the reef, 
directly under the foundation, which he thought 
might give trouble in the future. He recom- 
mended that this should be filled up at once, a 
labor which would cost $1250. 

The Government, however, declined to do this, 
and the incessant action of the waves, assisted, 


perhaps, by the weight and vibrations of the 
tower itself, has enlarged the cavity until the 
whole great pile must be taken down. Had 


Smeaton’s advice been followed, there is every 
reason to believe that the building with which his 
name is inseparably associated would have stood 
or ages. 
+o 
*“MORE TOO.” 

Here is a case of spoiling the truth by making 

it too strong. 


“It seems to me your loaves are not of the 
same weight,’’ muttered a fault-finding house- 
wife to a baker, as she poised a couple of loaves 
from his basket; ‘do you suppose you can cheat 
me?” 

*‘T don't mean to cheat you,’ replied the man 
of bread, not relishing such an insinuation; “T 
know the loaves were weighed, every one of 
them, and one weighs just as much as t’other; 
and more too, I dare say. if the truth was known! 
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For the Companion. 


TWENTY-FOUR PUPPIES. 

“Tommy, I want you to go over to Mrs. Blake's, 
and get her receipt for sweet pickles.” 

“All right, mother,’? and Tommy put on his 
hat, and was off in a trice. 

As Tommy was passing the barn, Billy Blake 
put his freckled face out at the door. 

‘Halloa, Tommy! come in here a minute; I 
want to show you the neatest sight you ever 
saw.” 

Tommy went in, and following Billy around 
into the lean-to, saw, in a barrel of hay, six little 
black-and -tan puppies, nestling about 
mother, Trip. 

“There! aint they neat?” 

“Boss!” replied Tommy 
ing to do with them all?” 

“Wal, we shall keep two, one for me and one 
for Tot, and I've promised one to Cousin Dick, 
and one to Cousin Ben: the other two I shall sell.’’ 

‘What's your price?” 


their 


asked Billy. 
“What are you go 


“Only a quarter; that’s cheap enough, isn't it?” 

‘Dirt cheap. See here! I’ve got a silver 
quarter, and I’m going to have one of those pups.’ 

‘*Will your father let you?’ 

“He won't care.”’ 

‘Wal, you may have your pick. 
smallest one. Will you have him?” 

“I reckon so,”’ replied Tommy, and just then 
Mr. Blake’s voice was heard at the door,— 

“You in there, Billy?” 

“Yes, oir.” 

“Well, yon go with James, and help him get the 
sheep into the north lot. Hurry right off,—he’s 
started a’ready.”’ 

Billy hurried off, and Tommy came out of the 
barn. Before he went far toward the house, he 
heard the barn-door open and shut. 


Here’s the 


Looking up, 


ter turn around and come back with me. Vd 
show you the funniest sight you ever saw.”’ 

“What is it?” asked ‘Tommy. 

“Six little pups, justas round and fat.’”’ 

“You don’t say so? Wal, I'll come and see 
‘em when I have time,” 
went on. 


said ‘Tommy, as he 


“Say!” cried James after him, “Il presume 
you could have one if you should want.”’ 

“Dll see about it,’’ and 
laughing to himself. 

“Guess how many puppies I've seen, mother,” 
he said, when he got home. 

“I don’t know. Four?” 

“Oh my! Billy had six in the barn, and his 
father had six in a basket, and Tot six in her 
apron, and Mrs. Blake six in the shed.” 

“Twenty-four puppies?” 

“Yes; and James wanted me to come back and 
see six, but I couldn't stop.” 

‘Tommy Shepard!” 

“Fact, mother, and Billy sold me one, and Tot 
and her father and mother each gave me one, and 
James thought I might have one.’ 


‘Tommy 








he saw Mr. Blake with a basket on his arm, and | 


Trip close at his heels. 

“Good-morning, Tommy. 
here.” 

“Dunno,” said Tommy. 

“The prettiest sight yon ever saw,’’ and Mr. 
Blake showed him tlic little puppies. 
ing to put ’em in the shed. It’s a better place 
for’em. Wouldn’t you like one when they are 
old enough?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You can have one as well as not. They'll 
all have to be killed unless somebody wants ’em. 
Here’s the biggest one; you may have him.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Tommy. 

When he went into the house, Mrs. Blake was 
just going down cellar. Tommy made known 
his errand. 

“Are you in any hurry?” 

“Oh no, ma’am.”’ 

“Well, then, you just sit down and wait a little. 
My hands are in the butter, but as soon as I get 
through, I'll copy off the receipt for your mother.”’ 

Tommy sat there alone for a few minutes, 
when the shed-door opened a little way, and Tot 
thrust in her curly head. 

“Why, Tommy Shepard! who knew you was 
here? Just come out here, and I'll show you 
the nicest sight you ever saw.” 

He followed her out into the shed, and there 
Tot had those six, grunting, squirming, little 
puppies in her pink apron. 

“Billy and I have named ’em all,’”’ laughed 
Tot. “Do you want to hear their names?” 

“Of conrse I do.’’ 

‘Well, their mother is Trip, you know, so we 
named them Snip, Skip, Jip, Flip, Chip and Pip. 
I'm going to let you have one,—this one with the 
shortest tail; he’s just cunning; he’s Snip.’’ 

“Oh, thank you!’’ said Tommy; ‘‘he is pretty.”’ 

“I must put you away now, you little dears,” 
said Tot, at length, ‘‘and go and feed my biddy- 
hens.’” And Tot kissed each one square on his 
little pug nose, and put them down carefully in 
a box of shavings. 

Tommy went into the house again. Mrs. Blake 
had just come up out of the cellar and was wash- 
ing her hands. She wrote off the receipt and 
gave it to Tommy, and he started for home. 

“Come back here a minute, Tommy,’’ she 
called from the shed-door, just as he was fairly 
in the road. 

Tommy came back. 

“See here!’’ she said. ‘‘Look into this box, and 
you’ll see the queerest sight yon ever saw.”’ 

Tommy thought that since he had come back, 
he wouldn’t tell her he had already seen those 
puppies three times that morning. 

“‘Aren’t they queer? You onght to have one 
when they are large enough. Here’s one with 
dreadful small ears; he’ll look pert enongh. 
Wouldn’t you like him?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Tommy. 

“You shall have him and welcome.” 

“Thank you, ma’#m,”’ said Tommy, and started 
off again. Half-wa¥ Rome he met James, the 
hired man. 

“Halloa, Tommy! Tell you what. you'd bet- 


Guess what I’ve got 


“Tm go- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“What do you want of five puppies, you erazy 
boy?” 

“Oh, Lhaven't got them yet. Here's your re- 
ceipt, and [think doing errands for you pretty 
good fun.”’ M. Cc. W. B 

— +o = 


For the Companion. 


BUBBLE. 
Who is Bubble? A little cat, 
Terribly scrawny,—but what of that? 
Her fuy is a dismal Maltese gray, 
And is rubbed all ways but the proper way. 
And why the baby should love her so 
T couldn’t tell you, for I don’t know; 
For, just so sure as the baby catches her, 
Just so surely Bubble scratches her. 





Though far from certain, nevertheless, 
At the baby’s reasons I can guess; 
She loves her because, though cross and bold, 
Though hard to get and hateful to hold, 
And though she must scold and punish her, 
Yet puss is alive,—will squirm and stir, 
And give her at all times worlds of trouble; 
And that is the reason she loves Bubble. 
CLARA Doty BATES. 
—————_++@>—-- -- 
For the Companion. 

PATTY’S SHORT-LIVED DOLL. 

It was Patty’s fourth birthday, and her oldest 
sister, Anna, gave her a doll, not a new one, but 
Anna was so old that she did not care for dolls, 
and so gave Patty her last one. 

In those days a real doll was quite a rare thing, 
and neither Nell nor Patty had ever had anything 
but rag ones, so this real doll was a treasure. 

That afternoon a whole load of company came 
to visit at the farmhouse, and among them was 
little Sallie Morton, about Patty’s age. I grieve 
to say that she and Sallie quarrelled over that doll 
the whole afternoon. 

They pulled off “every one of its clothes, and 
while the older people were all at tea, and the 
children waiting for the second table, who should 
bolt into the dining-room and race around the 
table but those two young rogues,—Sallie ahead, 
swinging the naked doll by one arm, and scream- 
ing, ‘You shan’t have it!” while Patty followed, 
screaming still louder, “Give me my doll!” 

Two women got up very quickly from that tea- 
table. Mrs. Morton took the doll from Sallie, 
and told her to go out and be quiet, while Patty’s 
mother gave her the same order, and taking the 
doll, shut it up in a drawer. 

When evening came Anna dressed the doll 
nicely, and then Patty took it in her arms and sat 
down on the floor in front of that pleasant old 
fireplace which she can never forget, while Nell 
sat by her side, tending her rag doll. 

“Don’t you wish you hada real doll, Nell?” 
said Patty. 

“No,” replied Nell, stoutly. 
better than your new one, now.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Yes it is. I can do lots of things with her that 
you can’t with yours. See her stand on her 
head.” 

“That's nothing. See mine, too.”’ 

“[’'m not afraid to hold mine by one arm, like 
this,”’ 


“My rag doll is 


went cn, | 


| 
| 
| 


| with his fore-paws, till it was returned. 
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“Norl See there!" 
“I can swing mine around by one leg, and she 
won't break.” 
‘‘Nor mine won't.” 
“Well now, you don’t dare to do this.’’ And 
| Nell bent her doll’s head over her knee. 
| Silly Patty! She ‘couldn't take a dare.’ She 
would do as Nell did, and the next thing—crack! 
and the new doll’s head was broken off. 








Who are you? 


+o _ 
For the Companion. 
ROVER’S PROPERTY. 
“Don't do that, Bertie,” said auntie, to five- 
year-old, who was trying to take a bone away 
from the dog. 





“L want it for pussy, auntie,’’ answered Bertie. 
“Hannah didn’t give her enough, and see—Rover 
has all that,’’—pointing to a well-filled dish be- 
side the dog’s house. 

“Never mind, I'll feed pussy; but as the bones 
were given to Rover, they’re his property now.” 

“A dog have p’operty, auntie?’ Bertie seemed 
surprised. ; 

“Yes; and he cares about it just as you do. 
I'll tell you a short story, and a true one, while 
Rover has his dinner in peace. 

“A little dog had been used to sleep ina bas- 
ket, which was carried up stairs every night. 

“When he was pretty well grown, a new bas- | 
ket was brought, and placed in the parlor for his 





dogship. He was expected to use the old one at 
night. But this did not suit him 


“He would not go to sleep in the old basket; | 
and his mistress, who made a great pet of him, | 
brought up the new one, and set it beside the | 
other. This pleased him; but after he had slept 
a few nights in the new basket, the old one was 
taken down stairs, and then he refused to use the 
new one. The other was brought back, and he 
was delighted. | 

“He jumped into one, and arranged his bed to | 
suit himself; then jumped into the other, and did 
the same. He slept in them by turns that night, | 
and afterwards he would not go to sleep till both 
were in the room. 

“One night his mistress moved his drinking- 
pan, to see if he would care. He missed it, went 
where it was usually set, and stood up, begging 
He was 
much pleased, though he was not thirsty, and did 
not drink the water. 

“Everything that had ever been given him,—a 
collar, dish or ball, whatever it might be,—he 
always claimed, and guarded with great care. 

“His mistress sometimes put his baskets, water- 
dishes, and other things, in different parts of the 
room, and he would go round and find them be- 
fore he went to sleep. 

“She said it was very amusing to see how anx- 
ious he seemed till he had all his ‘property’ in his 
own care and keeping.”’ 
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Puzzles for Thanksgiving Week. 
2. | 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. | 





Before the sun sinks in the west, 
Before you take your nightly 17, 19, 20, 21, 
Praise Him above for thoughtful care, 
And thank Him for your daily 9, 16, 11, 14. 
Seek the right way,—the narrow path; 
Let each give 12, 13, 16, 4, 5, 20 for what he 2, 3, 1, 15; 
Be just and true, ’tis right you should, 
And 2, 3, 18, 14.2 thought for other's 6, 7, 10, 8. 
A maxim for Thanksgiving Day; 
Remember it whene’er you pray. 
“ANN O'TATOR.” 





2. 
CHARADE AND SYNCOPATION, 


The first is to move, to twirl or to twist; 
The second may fit Miss Biddy's “chist;”’ | 
The whole is a man who keeps the second ; 
A friend, by the thief, is never reckoned. 
Cut him up twice, join his head and his feet, 
And he will make a Thanksgiving treat. 


3. 
COMBINATION HALF-SQUARES. 
First jalf-square: 1, What we should all give. 
2, Something sweet. 3, Afresh. 4, Novel. 5, An ab- 


breviation for a Western State. 6, In puddings and 
pies. 


Second half-square: 1, What misers are not fond 
of. 2, A hard substance. 3, Suffrage. 4, Anger. 5, An | 








abbreviation for a Middle State. 6, In geese and | 
ganders, 


| chillun likes best.’ 


| 4, Broad(s)words. 


Third half-square: 1, What a hungry person wants. 
2, Covered with ivy. 8, A river. i Born.” 5, A 
boy’s nickname. 6, In pears and cherries. 
Connect the tirst lines of each half-square, and 

make something people are fond of. 
GILBERT FORREST. 


4. 
DOUBLE ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 


Foundation words, eight letters, you will find 

What you must always be for favors kind. 

Among the great Ll always have a home; 

And from the rich 1 never care to roam; 

In Polar seas you'll find me to abound; 

And in the broad Atlantic | am found; 

The Greeks have given me a place to dwell; 

And among Caffirs I've a home as well; 

The Zulus tierce do claim me as their friend; 

And on the Laplanders | must attend. 

FRANK SNELLING. 

5. 

A QUANDARY. 


“T 'clar to goodness, I dunno what dose yer chillun 
means when I axes dem what dey likes bestest fo dar 
Thanksgaving dinner! Dat yer Tim says, ‘Heah, 
Dinah [dat’s me], yer jes takes de head ob a monkey, 
de heart ob a pig, de tail ob a coon, de head ob a cat, 
de heart ob a hen, de tail ob a carp, de head ob a in- 
sect, de heart ob annudder hen and de tail of some 
gorillas, hitch dem all togedder, and dat’s what us 
Gorillas dom’ hab no tails, does 
dey? Whar is 1 to get de ingredgents? and what will 
dey make when dey is hitehed togedder? I ’elar if I 
aint boddered in my min’!’ Who can belp Dinah 
out of her quandary? F. S. F. 


6. 
RIDDLE. 

One of twenty-six; 

You «do every day; 
A body of water; 

What am I, pray? 
Is never coarse, 

And we don’t like to pay; 
Ap lied to the weather; 

The word now say. 


7. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





An interesting place for hen-breeders to visit. 
W.T.0. 


8. 
CHARADE. 


My /irst is an insect 
Of Biblical fame; 
My first and second 
Together a name 


That is sweeter in childhood 
Than any other; 

Yes, sweeter by far than 
Sister or brother. 


My third is the name of one 
amous for wandering. 

She’s a goosie who cannot soon 
Name her by pondering. 

My whole you will find is 
A notable lady. 

Ah! ha! have you guessed it, 
My dear little naidie? 


9. 
ZIGZAGS. 
The zigzags are represented by numbers. 
1 o 2 2 
2. @ © 
**e* 3° 
fe 4 
oe, # 
*¢? @ 
1ee# @ 
* 8 . * 
**ge 
* * #10 
* #11 * 
*12 ° # 
13¢ ¢« * 
“146 * 
* #45 @ 
Lines Across: * © © 16 


1, A little cake. 

3, A piece of meat. 

5, ’Tis something sweet. 
7, Always be this. 

9, Do this to all. 

11, A pretty girl. 

13, The friends I like. 
15, The dearest place. 


2, To cut away. 

4, To laugh, you'll say. 

6, A river find. 

8, One you must mind, 
10, What some are named. 
12, A giant famed. 

14, look for a tree. 
16, A mark, you'll see. 


Zigzags will name a time of cheer, 
A pleasant season of the year 
To gather friends from far and near. 
“CYRIL DEANE.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1,Crane(s)bills. 2, Honey(s)talks. 3, Azure(s)tones. 
la, Crane, 1), Bills. 2a, Honey, 
2h, Talks. 3a, Azure, 3b, Tones. 4a, Broad, 4b,Words. 


2 AP—-P A—-LL 
RF—A P—-ED 
c o—-R P—S8S E 
& T—1L—L 8 
M I—-NE—R 8 
P I—-G8-T Y 


Centrals: 
Paring Apples. 


3. F—ix. Machine—achin. Parody—arod. Dap- 
ple—apple. Sewer—ewer. Crime—rime. Crawfish— 
raw fish. 

4. Husking frolics. 

5. Trammel, axle, axis, spline, screw, shears, bolt, 
shaft, wheel, winch, windlass, gauge, sling, spring, 
crane, gin, pinion, inclined plane, clamps, nut. 


6. I—DOL— 8 
N— ASSA—U 
D—REA—M 
1—DIO—M 
A--BOV—E 


N-—-EVE-—R Indian Summer, 
























































addressed to r 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. NOV. 20, 1879, 


| fur he receives so many that if he tried to answer | Sudden changes of the weather otten cause lul- 
| them all, he would have no time to sleep. I send you | monary, Bronchial and Asthmatic troubles. “Bro 
|the portrait you ask for, with the signature of our | Bronchial Troches” will allay irritation, which wiih 
| master, though I really am not altoge ther pleased with | , ching, oftentimes giving immediate relief. Com. 
| your letter. i should scold you “ — = great | pa 
as fo ttle girls. 1a ou hope to make J . - 
| br — ae very jealous! That. sentiment |. ; Ever since 1730 
| does not come from a very good heart I must think | “eller Baker & Co.'s Chocolate and Cocoa preparations 


| the ugly words slipped out unintention uly, for there | have been the standard of purity and excellence, and may 


THE THE WORLD ia 


we very pretty things in the rest of your letter, and I in all grocers ( nunicated 
dare sav you are the most charming child in the + 

world. At all events, it depends only on you to In That low, nervous fever, want of sleep and weak 
jcome so. Vietor Hugo takes a walk of some hours |), i if Bitters PER PR Ws / 
levery afternoon, but f think it would take a longer + 

time to rerch Liteltield, especially as he would have Fhe Specimens :dvertised by “Geologist” in this 

to cross the water. Yet the iden is a good one, for l 


« traly ndertal, and should be seen by all 

















think you asked me also to come, Only we mast 
wait till they build a bridge over the Atlantic. Allow = ~~~ —_____. 
Phe St usctiirtioN Miron of the Companion is me to kiss you, for I suppose you are still in short eee 2 K's Indelible Pe J ES . EY &% CoO 
$175 ! ! nud 1 ! nt t the dresses, and to eall myself your friend, MARK. ; Sold t stations —s ® o 
fo, Which mcite 1c ~piuytinie oO “RR. LESCHING : 
ostage by us. ° rT AMBURG BOTEN STAMPS, Complete set, 160 BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
, so tl res : variehie-, 46 cents. Ff. M I ii ry, Brockton, Mass . 
CAUGHT BY A CLAM, = ke Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
rue ¢ lo 1 expla Some of the giant clams of the Indian Oeean are BARNEY & BER it RY’S | ; ie Free ie * BROS. New England Gen‘! Agents, 
ler ed by the I hers for its «liseontint= | four feet in diameter, and one can readily see how Ss KATES | BARNEY & BERRY, ps 08 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
in ut 1} nent were ‘ s made, as ss a SVEINne >» MASS d fo opie 
: i this ineident, from an English journal, might have | be RINGFIELD, Ma rr Sena for catalegie,, 
PAYMENI ve ( ni _ ut by m cogs family | happened. HO IDAY CIFTS. Novelty and Se - Inking 
\ sath re ; ratts ‘ r Send for ent 
- , ‘ asuar the On one occasion, a sailor belongingto 7/8. pe 50> | HO Printing Presses. a tore 


.O. WOODS & CO.,49 Federal Ste ‘Beaton. 













ire re- | jumped overboard upon a reef of coral, having about | 
| { ' t $ioaeaw three feet of water over it. He put his foot in Qj g 30 Foreign St: saps, no two tlike 
RENEWALS rl receipt of | large open coneh shell, like a monster oyster, which wonly o1 HW ostaimp, with eireulars 
m date opposit name on | closed upon the poor fellow’s foot, and although sev AC ME ST Mi’ O.. Underhill Centre, V aed 
on ! Ne eral men who went to his assistance tried their best, _ 
DIS ONTIN| \NOCES Remens that the Publishers | they could not get the monster shell open again, or DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
unfit bn few lett hen a subseriber wishes | remove it from the reef. 
his paper stony All arrearages must be paid As the tide began to rise, there was no time to be | $4 Self-Inking Printing Press 
Niwas e the nai he Post-Otfice to which your Jost, so at last they agreed to get some large crowbars selon el mn nh <aesttbers rsizes | 
pre sent. ¥ hohe found oon our” from the ship, and by deg grees the shell was broken italog tid res rice list free. ; z 
: “ th : into pieces, and the poor man’s foot released, which, ‘il HOON ER, Philadelphia. Pa. ; 
J dy : zon ' ro ‘ ur paper however, was so terribly injured that it had to be an- “a 
to s t His ye 


putated by the surgeon of the ship when he was taken | PA 7 EN i Ss. 
wspP'- lon board, 


» paid, + wD A. e E = ane, solic itor of Pate nts, 
| ngton i a 
ERRY | HELP TO CLIMB. ringto ul for Cirenlar. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 





Rev. Mr. Pentecost uses this little garden lesson to | 





SODA FOR BURNS. 
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almost immediately relic wed by the applicatio 
solution of soda to the burnt surface, 


unless it is surrounded with a cloth moist eno 
dissolve it. This method of sprinkling it o 


vstrong soluti 
It would well to heep a bottle of it alw 
hand, mad » strong that more or less settles 


tened cloth. 
the hardening of the albumen of the flesh 


albumen and thus relieves the pressure. 
think that the burn generates an acrid acid, 
the soda neutralizes 
> 
LEARN ABOUT THE PULSE. 


tain the state of the pulse in health; then, b 


paring it with what it is when he is ailing, 1 





have some idea of the urgeney of his ease 


“13 now and then a person is born with a pee 





is Working itself aan there isa fe 
somewhere, and the body is fees ling on itself; 
constunption, When the pulse is quick, thatiso 
gradually inereasing, with pas ct: go ene 
until if reaches 110 to 120, when death comes 
muiny cays, 


and there is ght cough, the lungs are af 














mun said t 
ake, had el Lit to he saying she had pick 
in Melbourne streets. 


VICTOR HUGO AND THE LITTLE 
KEE GIRL. 

A little Connecticut girl wrote a letter in 

to Victor Hugo, asking him for his autogray 

and the letter was answered by the great poe 





vate secretary. The translations are thus giv 


New York paper: 


take in writing you this letter. Iam_a little 
and Tecan already speak a little. I have re 


93.’ Ta h nirethem much, Thave heard so1 
you, and T should so like to have your aut 
written with your own hand. T hope you 
good enough to send it tome. Tf you come te 
ica, ¢ to see us at Litelftield. Everybe 
be gl 
for 











large. My father is a doctor, 
ape h—like an Ameriean! My Frene 
er, Alo will not ecerrect this letter. 

it is well enough written for me. I shall bes 
when I have your autograph, and the little 
my class will be 
in adv: unk 





ido not forget my address, 


“Lite 





“Paris, August 





for it, Lassure you. But he has instructed w 
swer tue 









We must again call attention to the faet that all 


kinds of burns, including sealds and sunburns, are | three months, she said she was afraid the little vin« 


[t must be remembered that dry soda will not do 


Dr. Waters thinks the pain of a burn is caused by | the old comparison, “slippery as an eel.” 


presses on the nerves, and that the soda dissolves the 


Every intelligent person should hnow how to aseer- | night those provoking and depraved eels ate holes 


elf- iyi only &8. 
coLu MJ PRESSES,  Self- 
y com- through that bag, crawled ont into the washtub, Inking, om 5 to $56; will do the 


Parents should know the health pulse of each child 


slow or fast pulse, and the very ease in land may be 


of inl unmation | 


bo her ithe pulse is over 70 for months, | Was running by means of a spout down to the ground 


’ ldier’s wife, just come from Aus Ilaren Register. 
“Lit up + 


“Litehtield, July 7, 1879 | for, above all other things, the inexpressible blessing 
“Mr. Vieror Hveo.,—Pardon the liberty which I | of peace. We soldiers love peace above everything 


ean girl, of Litehtield, Conn. Iam learning French, | it.’ 


Visera . *The Art of Being a Grandfather,’ and 


o see you. Yon must come to our 


jealous! I thank you many times | Comptroller of the Treasury, if he knew what had 
» and T wish you all sorts of good wishes. | pecome of “that cackling old maid, Jenny Gibbon? 


» Conn, “ADDIE D. 
“Sen ¢ me your portrait, too, if you please!” 

7, 1879. Two Trishmen travelling on the Baltimore & Ohio 
“M1ss,—I am not Victor Hugo, and I am ve 


letters which he receives from little girls, old.” His name was Miles from Baltimore.” 


" WHITE ROBES.” 


represent the need and blessing of heavenly help: Better thana horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 
THE POPE M’'F'G Co., 


85 Suminer Street, Boston, Mass 


A few years ago, before going on our suimmer vaca- 
tion, my wife planted a little Madeira vine against 
the wall of the house. On our return after two or 








gentlemen who have had : 
se osing this kind of music, 


n of a} had died, as she failed to find it. I went out, and 
stooping down, discovered the vine. It had grown . 
rapidly, but instead of rising upwards it was running | - — ea ages 
jalong the ground, fastening its tendrils around a | \ ANTED, AGENTS, tor “Wa. Lioyp GARRISON Me cody 
ugh to | weed here, a flower there, and a bit of roek yonder, luction 1 ‘ fp e ce W San os JOHNSON, i = recta and taki 
until it had become completely bound down to earth. | 55 w oe : pea ke ay: he a  oindtd enportentee ' 

IB. RUSSELL & 






Ihe prevailing 





Th oknne 





. bi ? 4 . aon : : —o carefully to unloose the tendrils, and raising fe leon cake canvasaers. Addres quality of the contents. 
sh ii at ’ with b We) ate Se SO ae Woes svheal t up, fastened it to the side of the house, and soon it ers " . Boston : ro a0cents will bring you a nice copy of Write Roses, 
But it is sufficient to wash the wound repeatedly with whe to climb heavenward. _. | sent by mail, post free. Address 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 


: ong solution ; nesear hey =. vine litly hos prese - yt BOR, none | Lowest prices ever known 4 SON & + Bo bs 
j . . . ao oe ry 80 Thany es, und it is Grods Spirit, on G nan 

' Wes re t tite 2 * a ; : 7 : : : pee meth trees the do the attractions of earth, that caer! } Rifles a | Se en ee Gee be ae 
’ tty : it upward to holiness and heaven. } OUR $15 | SHOT- HOT-GUN now subseribe will have, in the course of the year. some- 
bottom Mhis What is ealled a saturated solution; si | | thing like 50 select S taken from Waite Roses and 
and really such a solution as this is formed when the at f ere atly re red | others of our best book pont 52 of the best Sheet Musie 
dry soda is sprinkled on and covered with a ote WIGGLED OUT. ae oe eee Sew =| See ee ame number of good Piano Piee ae 
articles, wi a grea he 






















ne. 
There are a good many amusing examples to prove - POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


| 





to all studyiny & music, 





The Wil 
which | mington (Del.) Tribune begins a fish story, 


“The other night a musician. a plumber, and 





and they returned with a goodly number, whieh they 
placed for safe keeping in a bag, put the bag into a 
| washtub, and set the whole arrangement out in the 
yard attached to the musie-dealer’s house. The thres 
weary fishermen then retired and sle “ the sweet, re- 
freshing sluinbers of the truly good. But during th: 


which In the Premium List. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF =" 


Cc reg PRESs, 





IFUL EVER-BLOOMING 





work of a $250 Press, Presses from 
$350, Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal® street, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


squirmed out of the washtub and down the alley into 
the gutter, and slipped down the latter on their way 
back to the creek rejoicing. In the morning half of ~~ 
the eels had disappeared, never to return, : und the re- Pa 
mains of the bag looke d more like a piece of shad net | 
than anything else.” 


re Tay 











ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


uliarly 

















of that peculiarity. An infant's pulse is 10; a ehild a ANS S55 Stops, B set G rnd’ @ years Stool & Book SO all labeled, for $13 1:2 for $23 19 for $33 26 for 
of 7, about 80; and from 20 to 60 venrs, is 70 beats a DROWNED IN BARLEY i ; ear Newspapersent E anna $43 35 for $53 75 for $103 100 for $13. Send 
minute, declining to €0 at four-seore. A healthful NE ? SARLEY. ; = Daniel F, Bea tty, Washington, New Jersey. tor our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
grown person's pu heats 20 tines & minke: there What risks thoughtless boys will take, and how ——— - - -| choose from over 500 Finest Sorts, Our Great 
may be wood le uth bs wh to 60; but if the pulse al- one of this class lost his life by bis rashness, are told 1 00 12 Fizvat Bim tee Lek ng 4 Pictures, Mots Specteney Ne eer ias ond distributing CO. 
Se ai rng iby ale el tis ise; thie machine | by the Toronto Mail: seed Ne teenies sige gD he a Rose-Growers, WEST GROVE, CHESTER Co., P&Z A 


"| Flo l0c Ale Postpaid. 











An unusually bright and pretty collection of Sunday 
, nas has the above title. It is published by Oliver 
o.. and is compiled by A.J. Abbey and M. J. 

large experience 

IP ROBES has about 125 Songs, nearly all made 

. eter is great sweetness, 
sand music. and one can sing through many 
finding anything that is not decidedly bight 


Phe title page is quite taking, and indicates the cheerful 


rded paper, has no wrangling 


“ol oF . y aims to be secupenlite to the best people, 
mas ONAMEL BOX wie wee mesic torte best’ parposes 
The Recow iD isabout the size of the Companion, 16 pages, 


Others | barker went bobbing for eels. ‘Lauek tavered them, Kmas Wonder Box iesitnananses\anunmes, Sine see ed 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES 


bs deliver STRONG POT ROSES for W — 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
vost-offices. Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 












asin | While a vessel was loading with barley atthe wharf | Stamps taken. 3 W a RIZZELIL. B raltimore .M: 
ver 70, | at Bowmanville, Ont., recently, some boys went up ———__— | 
f cure, | to the third story of the elevator and amused them PRINTING PRESS for 75 cents. With = | 
before | selves by jumping into a bin, from which the grain ink ro er, 9O cents. Both by mail $1.60. A 
1 ete Printing Office, viz., ress, I 
fo nt of typ ytype tr uy, ink, leads, farni 
gold bro nz 3 and 50.c: ure 


rylind. 


SAWING THE LOG. 














Yected. | floor. One boy, about eleven years of age, jumped 




























There are, hon er, peculiar constitutions in which | into the hollow formed over the hole of the spout, mailtor $3.25 
the pulse may | > over 70 in health. and being unable to climb out, was smothered. At- ietics ofeards, io. 
tempts were made to reseue him, but this was found | Pei a et ath M ors eee 
+ to be impossible, and several hundred bushels had to | A <3 pipiens ee 
CURIOUS HISTORY OF A LOCKET. be run out on the floor before he could be reached, | Musical Hours for Novem- 
’ taking about two hours anda half. The bin is twen- | | tains £2 choice pieces. 
A writer in Che vs A if SAYS: ty-tive feet deep, and the boy was about ten feet | an vg them will be fo und : Lnew 
. » » ain ¢ standing rio » so 1 tabrooke, * Be 
A friend of mine travelling in Australia was walk- | Under the sia ste tanding upright when found. | %° KB es Ss Toe ~~ arade . os ~ = 
ing in Melbourne one day, when a friend with her Life was quite extinct. played in all large cities (sell- REAT SUCCESS 
inquired whether she had a locket on when she came 7 | by the 10,000); a new comic THE G ‘ 
out. Mrs. Dunn replied that she had, and putting — a . a | cove Uiiat temnaikines great “hit” OF THIS * 
her hnad to her rte st. minced it. She re woul sare her | NEGLECTED HIS OPPORTUNITIES. in London, and Mother vocal and WONDERFUL IMPROVED wr 
steps, and irched carefully, but ne trace could she | “Do you know anybody that’s buried up in that ! instrament pb FB caer Labor Saving RIDING SAW MACHINE is fully 
find. She alsoadvertised the loss and offered a hand- | cemetery?” said an elderly lady passenger to a rail- ’ ion tei aders have sent for Musical demonstrated by the numbe rin use and the present 
some reward; but was no use, and she returned to | road conductor, pointing toa resting-plice for the | and all who take it are demand for them. Reg om Pip h — ng hy 
England so dead that the cars were whizzing past, commending — iends as the “largest, hana. | mam Can saw more logs PORES WOOK ttt @ 
" ; sont pil ng i : * g than two men can the old way. _It will 
She ppen easion to go to South unp- “No, ma’am, I don’t.” : some st, chez ape st and best musical monthly.” woes log in three minutes. Every Farm- 
t mm, uth L while saw ina shop-window “How long have you been conductoring on this Asan extra induceme nt will send the give and Dec er needs one. ‘Township agents wanted. Send for 
locket, t fac-simile « > one she lost. She en- read? Nos to all who subseribe no for IS80. Illustrated Circular and ‘Terms. 
tered the shop, and asked to look at it closer, and in “About four years, ma'am.” . miums. Every N . ‘12 goto Address W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., 
quired if it opened The woman said it did not. “Well, if Ud been four years on this road, Ud found 7 spo 58.80 7s Elma ive Cincinnats, Oo. 
But Mrs. Du sbaspring, and there was the out suthin’ or other. Tsh'd hate to be so ignorant,’ Rost wi M ae 
face of a son Llost, and in whose memory she and an expression of extreme disgust stole over her 3 — 
\ Upon her elaiming it, the wo- face as she put down her parasol with a thud.— Ver AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—The most 

convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 

$144.67 in ten days: another, $25.00 
. “You may think, children, when you read about us agents. pO Ta a ol yw. ee 
French | war men, that we like battles and fighting. It isn’t SUMMIT MANUFACTU RING Cco., 

yh, ete.; | so. Most of us hate it. So faras T am concerned I Philadelphia, Pa., or, Cincinnati, 0. 


A SOLDIER'S PLEA FOR PEACE, 
Gen. Sherman gave in an address to some children, 


YAN- | at Fremont, Ohio, his opinion of war: 





Saving Labor, Clean- 
eapness. Unequaled. 
E BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 





t's pri- | have been engaged in wars and with business connect a 
|} ed with wars for forty odd years, and I hate it witha 

de ~ 4s and growing hatred. 
Yo, children; let me warn you to prize and strive 





en ina 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





Ameri- | e Ise; we love it so well that we are willing to die for 
ad ‘Les | + 
nuch of BADLY CAUGHT. 
ograph, We should all take better care to use courteous | 
= be | words if we realized that half we say of other people 
» Amer- P ” 

vidy will is said “at a venture. 

house, | Senator Giles, of Virginia, and Judge Duval, of 
and he | yy; airyland, boarded in Washington during Washing 
h teach- | ton’s administration at the house of 2 Mrs. Gibbon 
He says | whose danghters were talkative and were not youn 
o happy | Years after they met at the capital, and while ¢ ha vt 
girls in ting over old times the Senator asked the Judge, then 


CHOCOLATES 


Broma, Prepared Cocoa, 





are noted for their Purity, Nutritive and 
Delicious Qualities. 


Sold by all Leading Druggists. 


. 


“She is Mrs. Duval, sir,” was the reply. 


— @———— 


ry sorry a track came to a mile-post, when one of them 
ne toan- said, “Tread aisy, Pat, Here lies a man 108 years 





LA BELLE GHOCOLATIERE, 


WALTER BAKER & CO’S. 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Haviag stood the test for nearly a century, they 
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